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In one volume, Crown Quarto; containing all the matter of Dr. Webster’s 
original work, his improvements up to the time of his death, and 
now thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and improved by 
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In the language of an eminent critic, “ In its Definitions —the object for which nine 
tenths of our references to such a work are made — it stands without a rival in the annals |: 
of English lexicography.”’ These definitions, without abridgment or condensation, are 
only given in this, Dr. Webster’s larger work, and are not found in any mere abridgments, 
or works on a more limited plan. Tt contains THREE TIMES the amount of matter found 
in any other dictionary of the English language compiled in this country, or any abridg- | 
ment of this work, yet is sold at a trifling advance above the price of other and limited 
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‘* The new edition of Webster’s Dictionary, 
in Crown Quarto, seems to us deserving of 
general patronage for the following reasons : — 

In the exhibition of the etymology of the 
language, it is superior to any other diction- 
ary. 

[Here follow specifications of its excellence, 
in its definitions, orthography, pronunciation, 
extent of vocabulary, Tables of Geograph- 
ical, Scripture, Classical and Proper Names.] 


We recommend it to all who desire to pos- 
sess the MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE, 
and RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE.”’— March, 1848. 

THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, Chancellor of 
the University of New York. 

WitiiaM H. Campset., Editor N. Y. Dist. 
School Journal. 

DANIEL WeERSTER, United States Senator. 

Tuomas H. Benton, “ “ = 

JouHN Davis, oe = 

JEFFERSON DAVIS, o eS. 

S. A. DovGtass, 1 ™ “ 

GeorGE N. Brices, Governor of Massachw’ tts. 

Wiiu1aM B. Catnoun, Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts. 

Ricuarp S. Rust, Commissioner of Common 
Schools in New Hampshire. 

THEODORE F. Kina, Superintendent of Schools 
in New Jersey. 

Rozpert C. WintHROP, Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

EDMUND BuRKE, Commissioner of Patents. 

Joun Youna, Governor of New York. 

CHRISTOPHER MorGan, Secretary of State, 
and Superintendent of Common Schools in 
New York. 

AtvaH Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 

MILLARD FILLMORE, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samvet H. Cox, D. D. 

LyMAN Bescuer, D. D., President of Lane 
Seminary. 

Carvin E. Stowe, D. D., D. H. ALLEN, Pro- 
JSessors in do. 

Rev. Heman Humpurey, D. D., late Pres- 
tdent of Amherst College. 

Rey. Ezra Keer, D. D., Pres. of Witten- 
berg College, O. 


Published by 








M. A. Drenut, N. A. Grecer, Professors in do. 
BENJAMIN LARABEE, D. D., President of Mid- | 


dlebury College ; and other distinguished |’ 


gentlemen. 


From GrorGe M. Dauuas, Vice-President of | >. 


the United States. 


** The Crown Quarto edition ought to receive 


universal favor, as a monument of American 


intellect and erudition, equally brilliant and | * 


solid, more copious, precise, and satisfactory |, 
than any other work of the kind.”’ — March, | 


1848. 
From Pres. Ou1n, of the Wesleyan University. 


‘* Webster’s American Dictionary may now |: 


be recommended, without reserve or qualifica- |‘ 


tion, as the best extant.’”’ — December, 1847. 


From Pres. Hrrcucock, of Amherst College. 
“‘IT have been in the habit of using Dr. 


Webster’s Dictionary for several years past, |, 
in preference to all others, because it far ex- |/ 
cels them all, so far as I know, in giving and |; 


defining scientific terms.” 


From Rev. Dr. WaxYLANnD, President of Brown ; 


University, Providence, R. I 


“T have always considered Dr. Webster’s | 





work in lexicography as surpassed in fullness | 


and accuracy by none in our language.” 


From Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, United States |: 


Senator, April 18, 1848. 


“‘ The work is of standard excellence. With |‘ 
some long acquaintance with lexicology, and |‘ 


not without some pretension to knowledge |‘ 


in that branch of science, I have not seen a |\ 
dictionary so entirely to my mind as your || 


edition of Mr. Webster.”’ 


‘* We venture to say that there is no diction- 


ary in the English language which combines so |' 


many advantages, with such economy of price, |\ 


beauty of execution, compactness and clear- 


ness, as this QUARTO edition of Webster.” — |‘: 


N. Y. Observer, Dec. 4, 1847. 


“This is the complete Webster — and per- |, 


haps THE ONLY COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 


THE ENGLIsH LANGuaGE.”— Philadelphia U. |} 


S. Gazette. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 





And for sale by booksellers generally throughout the country. 
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THE BEGGAR SHIP. 


BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
Late U. S. Consul at Tunis; author of “ Clari, the Maid of Milan,” “ Charles I1.,” “ Brutus,” ete., ete. 





Truty, the world upon the sea affords us stranger 
topics for meditation than even its wild storms, 
unfathomable depths, and spouting whales ! 

I have one more to mention, of the existence 
of which nothing I had ever before heard or read 
about the sea had given me the remotest intima- 
tion. 

The day was a very bright one, just after we 
had got out of the fogs of the banks of Newfound- 
land. The melancholy dub of the drum, and the 
dreary toll of the bell, were no longer necessary 
to warn vessels that there was another vessel ri- 
ding invisible through the cloud. 

After dinner on that day, I was pacing the quar- 
ter deck with a passenger who had attracted 
much of my attention throughout our voyage. 
He had just opened himself fully to me ; had told 
me the history of a strangely baffled life ; and, in- 
stead of being angry at his own sufferings from 
the jaundiced or purblind judgments of the world, 
seemed to have been too much diverted by its 
queer blunders generally, ever to have left him- 
self leisure for melavcholy or repining about those 
particularly affecting himself. ‘There had been a 
sort of alarm on board concerning pirates ; and 
the passengers at diuner had been comparing notes 
as to our means of defence, which were found to 
be extremely narrow. ‘ Now,” exclaimed my 
friend, the practical philosopher, “ you saw how 
pale some of those fellows turned when pirates 
were talked about? With such defences as 
these, aman may snap his fingers at all the bucca- 
neers that ever roved the deep.””—And he showed 
me a half sovereign and a New-York shilling. 
“There is my fortune,” cried he. ‘“ That is 
what I take back to my own country after long 


years of labors which have filled the pockets of 
VOL. IIIl.—NO. II. 
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others ; and labors harder, a hundred thousand 
fold, than those by which many have gained 
wealth so enormous as to puff up their empty 
heads far above all consciousness of any poor 
man’s existence! But nobody knows that my 
pockets are not overflowing, and I don’t mean 
that anybody shall. Many even think me an in- 
corrigible spendthrift ; many will even swear that 
I have always been an idler; many, that I have 
neither soul, nor sense, uor sensibility. When 
calamity upon calamity has poured upon me, and 
forced me to bind up my heart with every argu- 
ment of fortitude to keep it from breaking, I have 
been told, by those who professed to be my friends, 
‘Had it been any one but you, I should have 
wept at what I witness; but you are not like 
anybody else ; you can’t feel as other people do— 
as we ourselves do; for if you could, you would 
have cut your throat long ago!’ So here you 
see, how ingeniously friendship contrives self-com- 
plimentary excuses for inaction and indifference.” 

The turn we had just taken in walking up and 
down the deck chanced at this moment to bring 
my face fronting “ the house,” as they call it, on 
the top of which stood our captain. I caught his 
glance as it was earnestly seeking mine, and he 
gave me a sort of beckon to mount up to where 
he was. I went. 

** Do you see that ship?’ 

“ Yes. What is it?” 

‘“‘ That is the sort of ship of which we packets 
have the greatest horror.” 

“A pirate, then?” answered I hurriedly. 

‘TI would rather she were a pirate than what 
she is. 

I now eyed the ship intently. 


’ 


exclaimed he. 


Stop a bit; you'll see.” 

The fresh-water 
sailor, at the first blush, feels toward every sail as, 
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when on our travels, we feel towards a letter from 
home; but the salt-water sailor knows well 
enough that the prince of darkness sometimes 
takes a cruise upon the wide waters. With a 
glance, the salt-water sailor will detect in ships 
differences imperceptible to his inexperienced com- 
panion; and, as William Penn’s servant said to 
the bailiff, will sometimes think to himself, ‘* Thou 
hast been seen, friend, but thou hast not been 
liked.” 

As we drew nearer to the vessel, I observed 
that she was hanging back, waiting for us to come 
up; and that there was something very uncom- 
mon in her appearance. We drew still nearer. 
I now perceived a forlornness in her aspect, which 
I had not noticed before. 
her sails were some in patches, some in rags ; her 
ropes appeared to have been mended over and over 
and over again ; and naked and worm-eaten wood 
peered in blotches through the worn-out paint of 
her hull and bulwarks. ‘There was in her com- 
plexion that peculiar look of hopelessness and des- 
peration which we sometimes encounter in the 
streets of a great city, from strangers who dare 
not speak for shame, and yet who must speak or 
perish. 

** What does all this mean ? ” cried I. 

“That, sir,” said the captain, “is a Beggar 
Ship.” 

“A Beggar Ship?—a Beggar Ship at sea ?7— 


I never heard of such a thing!” 
‘I wish there were no such things to be heard 


of,” answered the captain. ‘“ If money would do 
for them, I would not care ; but money’s of no 
use in these cases.” 

Here was a new wonder of the deep. The 
world again, upon the waters, and in its most har- 
rowing form. 

We were at last in full view of the stranger ship. 

The sides of our packet were crowded. Fresh 
and well-fed faces bent forward eagerly over her 
railing, from stem to stern. The ship opposite— 
oh, what a contrast! 

The shrouds were covered with what once 
might have been men and women ; shadows of 
women and children lined the bowsprit ; aged of 
both sexes hung over the sides ;—all alike squalid 
and lean: their garb was as ragged as their sails. 

With a small glass I dwelt upon these extra- 
ordinary groups, during a pause of breathless si- 
lence. 

As I scanned the different countenances, I 
thought I could almost read in them the fortunes 
and peculiar sorrows of some of the most promi- 
nent of the party. 

That tall and stern, and proud and thoughtful 
figure, standing apart, wrapped in the remnant of 
a large cloak, and leaning scornfully, with folded 
arms, against the mainmast,—he is one, though 
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Her spars were broken ; | 





never where his presence was not felt, and, in de- 
spite of disheartening disadvantages, to a certain 
degree, honored ; yet whose every effort, in every 
way, through life, has been steadily circumvent- 
ed by the subtle treacheries of always smiling and 
never slumbering envy. Goaded by its petty and 
perpetual covert persecutions to an entire change 
of character, he who once trusted in all, now trusts 
in no one; and disgusted with the old world, he 
seeks the new, there to become famous either for 
his virtues or his villanies, as opportunities may 
tempt a desperate mind. Whois that more buoy- 
ant looking person ?—he without a coat, his neck 
open, and a fragment of a black handkerchief 
flung around it loosely—he who sits on the spar, 
from which his legs dangle, with such an inde- 
pendent swing? He resembles one I knew for- 
merly at his uncle’s shop counter, in a country 
town near certain romantic lakes in Ireland, and 
who, when next I heard of him, was a conquer- 
ing general in South America, where he is stil] 
great and powerful. May not this youth be des- 
tined to become also a triumpher, like his (per- 
haps) compatriot, my quondam friend of the shop- 
counter? May not the uprise of the wheel send 
him almost as high in fortune as it sent a recent 
chieftain of our own ;—provide chances for the 
elevation of any son of his hereafter to supreme 
power,—quite equal to those of that same chief- 
tain’s parents, who, when a ship perhaps not un- 
like this bore them between sixty and seventy 
years ago from, it may be, the self-same port, — 
as little thought of giving a ruler to our land, as 
dreams the heedless lad now following in their 
track, that any child of his can ever be a presi- 
dent? Mark that gentleman-like, independent, 
boyish-looking little man, in rusty black, who, 
with an air of nonchalance, sits by himself, one 
hand in his pantaloon-pocket, the other tapping 
a tune upon his knee with his fingers! How his 
face resembles that of an orphan I once saw, who 
never had a plan, nora patron, nor very often 
even a penny,—and yet who prospered in every- 
thing he undertook, or, rather, that was ever un- 
dertaken for him. Is not this youth the very one 
I speak of? It must be. He has got tired of 
some of the good luck which has been thrust up- 
on him in his native country —has thrown it into 
other hands, spent the profits, and, when entirely 
out at elbows, flung himself on board the first 
cheap ship that offered, and will, probaby, ere ten 
years pass over his head, be found a rich man, in 
spite of himself, somewhere in our far West. Not 
far from this emigrant, that pale cheek, those 
haggard eyes, doubtless betoken a story of broken- 
hearted love, vainly seeking a refuge from despair 
in the lone wilderness! Who is that whose deep- 
ly-interesting countenance, though it looks health- 
ful, expresses rather the health of the mind than 
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that of the full-fed and empty-headed body. On 
that countenance is written elevated and religious 
resignation to deep discomfort within. I have 
secn just such a countenance before. It belonged 
to one whose sister and aged parents I knew. 
Their family farm had ceased to provide for them, 
and was eaten up by taxes. ‘They loved their 
son; they implored him to stay with them ; but 
he stole away, determined, under happier auspi- 
ces, to labor for independence, and ere long invite 
those by whom he was so tenderly beloved to a 
better home, in the paradise to which the vast 
and fertile regions far beyond the Alleghanies 
smilingly beckon the poor. With this same reso- 
lution to lighten the pressure of an overburthening 
family, those two girls, who have no higher am- 
bition than to support themselves by the honest 
labor of their hands, surely also have quitted their 
widowed mother’s roof ;—lovely girls, with a style 
about them which would have graced a drawing- 
rom. The ferocious, giant-framed man, from 
whom all the rest stand far aloof, and do not even 
glance that way, is evidently some fugitive and 
dare-devil criminal, of whose heavy secret, though 
never yet divulged, all have an instinct, though 
an unspoken one. 

Of the other shapes of desolate-heartedness, 
and of the aged and infirm, who seemed changing 
the place, not where they were to live, but only 
where they were to die,—I forbear to speak, for it 
would have been hard even to have counted them, 
so thronged was this sad vessel. But there they 
stood, eager, expectant, motionless as death, and 
their hollow eyes all glaring. 

The usual sea-courtesies were exchanged ; but 
from our packet in a subdued tone, and in a se- 
pulchral one from the Beggar Ship. 

It appeared that the ship in question had been 
already upwards of three months on her way 
from Ireland. She had lost her reckoning, and 
was entirely out of provisions. She was one of 
those ships of sordid and heartless speculators, 
who buy condemned vessels for a trifle, crowd 
them with as many emigrants as can be stowed 
on board, from whom they get a few dollars a 
head, and then send them out, meagrely officered, 
and worse stocked with food. 

Our captain told the captain of the stranger 
ship exactly what part of the ocean he had reach- 
ed, and was turning away. 

“Sir,” said the stranger captain, his voice 
choked, and perhaps weak from want, “ we are 
entirely destitute of provisions ! ” 

“ My friend,” replied our captain, “ I have a 
very large family to provide for here. We are 
two hundred and twenty persons on board. I am 
obliged by law to retain ample supplies. If mon- 
ey will do, you shall have it. There is another 
ship in sight—speak to her. | She is a merchant 
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ship, and probably has few mouths to feed. Mon- 
ey may buy provisions from her, and when you 
get them, you had better make for Nova Scotia, 
for you'll probably reach there soonest.” 

“Sir,” answered the Beggar Captain, in a tone 
of anguish which I hear to this hour,— we are 
very hungry.” 

Our steerage passengers had unconsciously bro- 
ken their limits. All were crowded directly under 
where the captain stood on the house top. They 
were confounded with those of the cabin, whose 
feelings were so much absorbed, that they never 
even noticed how entirely their territory, of which 
they were usually so jealous, was overrun by the 
invaders, Every eye on board our ship, as well 
as every eye on board the Beggar Ship, was riveted 
on our captain. The stillness was frightful. 

‘Passengers of the steerage,” observed the 
captain, ‘‘ you see that ship. ‘The cabin passen- 
gers have no provisions but such as I supply them 
with ; and though we may arrive in three days, 
we may not arrive in three weeks. If any of you 
can contribute, after reserving enough to last you 
three weeks, to relieve the distress you now wit- 
ness, I will join you to the extent of my power; 
but let every one remember what he owes to 
himself,—to his family,—and not calculate upon 
reaching port too soon ; for we have chances of 
head winds and calms.” 

Not a syllable was uttered in reply; but it 
seemed scarce a second, when every soul had dis- 
appeared from the deck. 

With the rapidity of thought, the deck was 
piled up with provisions. 

The Beggar Ship lowered its boat. The boat 
was loaded from the packet. The captain wished 
to come on board and offer thanks, but our cap- 
tain preferred answering him from a distance. 
As the boat reached the Beggar Ship, all its pas- 
sengers hung over the side, climbing on each 
other’s shoulders, to assure themselves that this 
shower of manna in the wilderness was real food. 
A sudden breeze sprang up ; and as our ship bore 
gallantly away, “ God bless you! God bless you!” 
burst from myriads of voices full of tears. 

We of the senatorial cabin felt somewhat hum- 
bled by the generosity of the lower house, the 
steerage; especially as we had had some few 
bickerings in that quarter about rights and dignity. 
It was proposed that, at any rate, we should send 
a sum of money as our share of the contribution, 
to indemnify the steerage passengers in part for 
their liberal donations of eatables. 

The first man who stepped forward was my 
friend the practical! philosopher, who was returning 
to his native land after so many years’ absence, 
with a fortune of a half sovereign and a shilling. 
He said nothing ; but put down his half sovereign. 
I knew he would, when I remembered how queer- 
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ly he screwed up his face as the Beggar Captain 
said, “Sir, we are very hungry.” He squeezed 
that face of his into the smallest possible compass, 
and turned it away, lest, after all, a tear should 
steal out from his eyes and be detected. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that there was 
not another word of ill humor during the rest of 
the passage. Up to the moment, which, in all 
cases, brings about a spirit of universal amnesty 
and benevolence,—the moment when, in our par- 
ticular case, at night all were at the side, watch. 
ing with all their eyes and hearts for the flash of 
the distant revolving light which had been an- 
nounced as the harbinger of land,—when—* Ha! 
there—I see it!” shouted one and “ Stop—now 
—no—lI can’t see it,”—sighed another ;—and the 
still happier moment when, at sunrise, the old cow, 
from her palace in the covered long-boat between 
the main and mizen mast, stretched forth her 
neck exulting to snuff the green grass on the shore, 
—up to that moment, evermore one of joy, all 
seemed particularly well pleased with themselves, 
as with their neighbors ; and, after that, there was 





no more troublé to be feared. My friend the 
practical philosopher, who had forgotten that he 
had acquainted me with the state of his treasury, 
made himself out as rich as the richest, by really 
lamenting that he “had put down so little!” 
The last I saw of him, somewhat amused me :— 

“‘ ] will only give a shilling,” said he to a cart- 
man, who wished to take his small and worn and 
light portmanteau. 

‘* Not a farthing under a dollar, Sir ”— 

“Then hand it back to me. I don’t mind the 
dollar, I do mind the imposition,” said he, and 
caught up the portmanteau. 

“A gentleman !” cried the pampered cartman, 
sarcastically—*‘ A poor—gentleman! Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

While the coarse cartman was laughing, with a 
vulgar sneer of malignant disappointment,—the 
practical philosopher coolly and philosophically 
trudged up Broadway with his little portmanteau 
on his back and his shilling in his pocket. 

So much for the world upon the ocean. 


TO A BROTHER, ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


A BLEssiNG for thee, brother, on this, thy natal morn! 


Such words have holy meaning, and check the smile of scorn ; 


For we, who nightly gather within one quiet fold, 


Should never see Love's altar ungarlanded and cold! 


A blessing on thee, brother! Thy brow is very fair,— 


I trace no hue of sorrow—no darker record there! 


And may my lips be silent, ere one shall say of thee, 


Thy course is with the guilty, on sin’s engulfing sea! 


May all good angels guard thee, our home’s unwithered flower! 
And with their future guerdon blend wisdom’s priceless dower. 
And so as years roll o’er thee, each brighter than the last, 


Thy name shall be recorded where never clouds o’ercast! 


And shouldst thou miss my presence along the path of life, 
Think how I prayed thee, brother, to shun the thorns of strife ; 
To bow in silent meekness beneath the chastening rod— 


To walk securely, firmly, the way that leads to God! 
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THE PROUD MISS MAC BRIDE. 


@ Legend of Gotham. 





BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


L 


O, TERRIBLY proud was Miss Mac Bride, 
The very personification of Pride, 
As she minc’d along in Fashion’s tide, 
Adown Broadway—on the proper side— 
When the golden sun was setting ; 
There was pride in the head she carried so high, 
Pride in her lip, and pride in her eye, 
And a world of pride in the very sigh 
That her stately bosom was fretting ;— 


Il. 


A sigh that a pair of elegant feet, 
Sandal'd in satin, should kiss the street— 
The very same that the vulgar greet 
In common leather not over “ neat ”"— 
For such is the common booting; 
(And Christian tears may well be shed, 
That even among our gentlemen-bred, 
The glorious Day of Morocco is dead, 
And Day and Martin are reigning instead, 
On a much inferior footing !) 


Ill. 


O, terribly proud was Miss Mac Bride, 
Proud of her beauty, and proud of her pride, 
And proud of fifty matters beside— 

That would n't have borne dissection ; 
Proud of her wit, and proud of her walk, 
Proud of her teeth, and proud of her talk, 
Proud of “knowing cheese from chalk,” 

On a very slight inspection !— 


IV. 


Proud abroad, and proud at home, 
Proud wherever she chane’d to come,— 
When she was glad, and when she was glum; 
Proud as the head of a Saracen 
Over the door of a tippling shop !— 
Proud as a dutchess, proud as a fop, ° 
“Proud as a boy with a bran-new top,” 
Proud beyond comparison! 


Vv. 


It seems a singular thing to say, 

Sut her very senses led her astray 
Respecting all humility ; 

In sooth, her dull, auricular drum, 

Could find in Humble only a “ hum,” 

And heard no sound of “ gentle” come, 
In talking about gentility. 








vi. 


What Low/y meant she did n’t know, 

For she always avoided “ everything low,” 
With care the most punctilious , 

And, queerer still, the audible sound 

Of “ super-silly ” she never had found 
In the adjective supercilious ! 


vil. 


The meaning of Meek she never knew, 
But imagined the phrase had something to do 
With “ Moses”—a peddling German Jew, 
Who, like ail hawkers, the country through, 
Was “a person of no position ;” 
And it seemed to her exceedingly plain, 
lf the word was really known to pertain 
To a vulgar German, it was n't germane 
To a lady of high condition! 


VI. 


Even her graces—not her grace— 
For that was in the “ vocative case ”— 
Chili’d with the touch of her icy face, 
Sat very stiffly upon her! 
She never confessed a favor aloud, 
Like one of the simple, common crowd— 
But coldly smiled, and faintly bow’d, 
As who should say: “ You do me proud, 
And do yourself an honor!” 


Ix. 


And yet the pride of Miss Mac Bride, 
Although it had fifty hobbies to ride, 
Had really no foundation ; 
But like the fabrics that gossips devise— 
Those single stories that often arise 
And grow ‘till they reach a four-story size, 
Was merely a fancy creation! 


x. 


wT 


is a curious fact as ever was known 
In human nature, but often shown 

Alike in castle and cottage, 
That pride, like pigs of a certain breed, 
Will manage to live and thrive on “ feed” 
As poor as a pauper’s pottage! 


x1 


That her wit should never have made her vain, 
Was—like her face—sufficiently plain ; 
And, as to her musical powers, 
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Although she sang until she was hoarse, 

And issued Notes with a Banker’s force, 

They were just such notes as we never endorse 
For any acquaintance of ours! 


x1. 


Her birth, indeed, was uncommonly high— 
For Miss Mac Bride first opened her eye 
Thro’ a sky-light dim, on the light of the sky ; 
But pride is a curious passion— 
And in talking about her wealth and worth, 
She always forgot to mention her birth, 
To people of rank and fashion! 


xl. 


Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our “ fierce Democracie ! ” 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers— 
Not even a couple of rotten Peers— 
A thing for laughter, fleers and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy ! 


XIV. 


English and Irish, French and Spanish, 

German, Italian, Dutch and Danish, 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration ! 

So subtle a tangle of Blood, indeed, 

No heraldry-Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation! 


XV. 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you ca’nt ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the farther end, 
By some plebeian vocation ! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted Line 

May end in a loup of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation! 


Xvi. 


But Miss Mac Bride had something beside 
Her lofty birth to nourish her pride— 
For rich was the old paternal Mac Bride, 
According to public rumor ; 
And he lived “ up-town,” in a splendid square, 
And kept his daughter on dainty fare, 
And gave her gems that were rich and rare, 
And the finest rings and things to wear, 
And feathers enough to plume her! 


xvu. 


An honest mechanic was John Mac Bride, 
As ever an honest calling plied, 

Or graced an honest ditty ; 
For John had worked in his early day, 
In “ Pots and Pearls,” the legends say— 
And kept a shop with a rich array 
Of things in the Soap and Candle way, 

In the lower part of the city! 





XVIII. 


No “ rara avis” was honest John, 

(That’s the Latin for “ sable-swan,”) 
Though in one of his fancy flashes, 

A wicked wag, who meant to deride, 

Called honest John “ Mr. Pheniz Mac Bride,” 
“ Because he rose from his Ashes!” 


xIx. 


Little by little he grew to be rich, 
By saving of candle-ends and “ sich,” 
*Till he reached, at last, an opulent niche,— 
No very uncommon affair ; 
For history quite confirms the law 
Express’d in the ancient Scottish saw: 
A MicKLe may come to be Mai’r!* 


xx. 


Alack! for many ambitious beaux ! 
She hung their hopes upon her nose— 
(The figure is quite Horatian !) 

Until, from habit, the member grew 
As very a Hook as ever Eye knew, 
To the commonest observation ! 


xXi. 


A thriving tailor begg’d her hand, 
But she gave “ the fellow” to understand 
By a violent manual action, 
She perfectly scorn’d the best of his clan, 
And reckon’d the ninth of any man, 
An exceedingly Vulgar Fraction ! 


xx. 


Another, whose sign was a golden boot, 
Was mortified with a bootless suit, 
In a way that was quite appalling ; 
For, though a regular sutor by trade, 
He was n’t a suitor to suit the maid, 
Who cut him off with a saw—and bade 
“The cobbler keep to his calling.” 


xXXIll. 


(The muse must let a secret out— 
There isn’t the faintest shadow of doubt, 
That folks who oftenest sneer and flout 

At “the dirty, low mechanicals,” 
Are they whose sires, by pounding their knees, 
Or coiling their legs, or trades like these— 
Contriv'd to win their children ease 

From poverty’s galling manacles.) 


XXIV. 


A rich tobacconist comes and sues, 
And, thinking the lady would scarce refuse 
A man of his wealth and liberal views, 
Began, at once, with “ If you choose— 
And could you really love him— ” 
But the lady spoiled his speech in a huff, 
With an answer rough and ready enough, 
To let him know she was up to snuff, 
And altogether above him! 


* Mickle, wi’ thrift, may chance to be mair.— Scosch Provera 
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XXv. 


A young attorney, of winning grace, 
Was scarce allowed to “ open his face,” 
Ere Miss Mac Bride had closed his case 
With true judicial celerity ; 
For the lawyer was poor, and “ seedy” to boot, 
And to say the lady discarded his suit, 
Is merely a double verity ! 


XXVI. 


The last of those who came to court, 

Was a lively beau, of the dapper sort, 

“Without any visible means of support,” 
A crime by no means flagrant 

In one who wears an elegant coat, 

But the very point on which they vote 
A ragged fellow, “a vagrant!” 


XXVIL. 


A courtly fellow was Dapper Jim, 

Sleek and supple, and tall and trim, 

And smooth of tongue as neat of limb ; 
And maugre his meagre pocket, 

You ’d say from the glittering tales he told, 

That Jim had slept in a cradle of gold, 
With Fortunatus to rock it! 


XXVIil. 


Now Dapper Jim his courtship plied, 

(I wish the fact could be denied,) 

With an eye to the purse of the old Mae Bride, 
And really “nothing shorter!” 

For he said to himself, in his greedy lust, 

“Whenever he dies—as die he must— 

And yields to Heaven his vital trust, 

He’s very sure to ‘come down with his dust,’ 
In behalf of his only daughter.” 


xXXIXx. 


And the very magnificent Miss Mac Bride, 
Half in love, and half in pride, 

Quite graciously relented ; 
And, tossing her head, and turning her back, 
No token of proper pride to lack— 
To be a Bride, without the “ Mac,” 

With much disdain, consented ! 


xxx. 


Alas! that people who 've got their box 
Of cash beneath the best of locks, 
Secure from all financial shocks, 
Should stock their fancy with fancy stocks, 
And madly rush upon Wall-street rocks, 
Without the least apology ! 
Alas! that people whose monéy-affairs 
Are sound, beyond all need of repairs, 
Should ever tempt the bulls and bears 
Of Mammon’s fierce Zodlogy ! 


xXxXi. 


Old John Mac Bride, one fatal day, 
Became the unresisting prey 
Of Fortune’s undertakers ; 








And staking all on a single die, 
His founder'd bark went high and dry 
Among the brokers and breakers! 


xXx. 


At his trade again, in the very shop 

Where, years before, he Jet it drop, 
He follows his ancient calling— 

Cheerily, too. in poverty’s spite, 

And sleeping quite as sound at night, 

As when, at Fortune's giddy height, 

He used to wake with a dizzy fright 
From a dismal dream of falling. 


xXXxill 


But alas! for the haughty Miss Mac Bride, 

*T was such a shock to her precious Pride! 

She could n’t recover, although she tried 
Her jaded spirits to rally ; 

*T was a dreadful change in human affairs, 


From a place “ Up Town,” to a nook “ Up Stairs,” 


From an Avenue down to an Alley !— 


XXXIV. 


’T was little condolence, she had, God wot— 


From her “ troops of friends,” who had n’t forgot 


The airs she used to borrow ; 
They had civil phrases enough, but yet 


*T was plain to see that their “deepest regret” 


Was a different thing from Sorrow! 


xXXXV. 


They owned it could n’t have well been worse 


To go from a full to an empty purse: 
To expect a “ reversion,” and get a reverse, 
Was truly a dismal feature! 


But it was n't strange—they whisper’d—at all! 
That the Summer of Pride should have its Fall 


Was quite according to Nature! 
XXXVI. 


And one of those chaps who make a pun, 

As if it were quite legitimate fun 

To be blazing away at every one 

With a regular, double-loaded gun,— 
Remark’d that moral transgression 

Always brings retributive stings 

To candle-makers, as well as kings: 

For “ making light of cereous things,” 
Was a very wick-ed profession ! 


XXXVIl. 


And vulgar people—-the saucy churls— 
Inquired about “ the price of Pearls,” 
And mock'd at her situation ; 


“She wasn’t ruin’'d—they ventur’d to hope— 


Because she was poor, she need n’t mope— 
Few people were better off for soap, 
And that was a consolation! ” 


xXXXVIII. 


And to make her cup of woe run over, 
Her elegant, ardent, plighted lover 
Was the very first to forsake her; 
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“He quite regretted the step, 't was true— 

The lady had pride enough ‘ for two,’ 

But that alone would never do Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
To quiet the butcher and baker!” Do n't be haughty, and put on airs, 


MORAL. 


ee 


With insolent pride of station! 
XXXIX, 





Do n’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
ans now the unhappy Miss Mac Bride— At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
The iasemine But learr’, for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
Cramp'd in the very narrowest niche, That wealth’s a bubble that comes—and goes! 
Above the poor, and below the rich— And that all Proud Flesh, wherever it grows, 


Was ever a worse condition ? Is subject to irritation. 





A POET IN THE DOG-DAYS. 


BF JOHN H. RHEYN. 


A man, who thinks, as I do, and is not very vicious, 

Though over head and ears in debt, will find it most delicious,—- 
Provided he’s a Port, and the Muses are propitious.— 

To sit and sing, with everything according to his wishes. 


If in the sultry dog-days. when others are perspiring, 

And grazing cows are brushing off the flies with tail untiring, 

He in a grotto can recline, some lovely scene admiring, 

While birds, with chirping, warbling throats, among the trees are choiring ;— 
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If all the ills in Church and State, he for the time is blind to, 

If no dyspepsia plagues him, and his lady-love is kind too, 

If nothing else, below the moon, he feels himself confined to, 
But just to think, and scribble down whatever he’s a mind to :— 


What though his crusty creditors greet him with muttered curses ? 
What though his hat is “ shocking bad,” or very lean his purse is? 
If in the shade he all day long can sit and sing his verses ; 

I’m sure he ought to thank the Lorp for all his tender mercies ! 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 


“ Wuen is the time to die?” I'll rather drink the light, 
Not when the golden light And join the tuneful lay 

Is dancing in the soft spring sky, With gushing soul, than wish the night 
And all the earth is bright ; To quench the opening day. 

When floweryv are by the rill, ° 
And clear is the robin’s song; But when the hectic flush 

When fogs are melting from the hill, Of autumn’s pensive gloom, 
And the glad young heart is strong. Is seen on every blade and bush, 

And fading is earth’s bloom ; 

There is no time to die, When o’er the garnered sheaf 
When life just has its birth ; Autumnal zephyrs sigh, 

When light and beauty charm the eye, Then, with the sere and yellow-leaf, 
And gladness fills the earth. I'll lay me down and die. J. B. W. 
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TIMOTHY WARD, THE YOUNG PREACHER. 


BY REV, J. 


D. 


BALDWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Frienp reader, sit down and talk with me; or, 
at any rate, listen to me very seriously. I will 
begin by telling you, that [I am familiar with 
some experiences, with which, I perceive, you 
are not often called on to sympathize. Believe 
me, ministers of the Gospel have hearts that 
yearn for human sympathy. They are not 
wholly composed of “ awfully-solemn ” materials. 
You will understand this, I think, when you read 
what I propose to say of my ffiend, Timothy 
Ward. ‘Therefore attend. 

As the traveller in Connecticut passes through 
a certain portion of a certain county, he may ob- 
serve a brown one-story house, situated just at 
the feot ef a very large steep hill. The people in 
that neighborhood call this hill a mountain ; and 
it is really a very resectable mountain in the 
eyes of children. In the imagination of those 
who leave the neighborhood young, it lives, with 


all mountainous honors, until their impressions 


are corrected, when, after years of absence, they 
return as men, to visit the home of their child- 
hood ; then it seems as if the “ dark brown years” 


OSS gS) 





had worn away the mountain to much less than 
half its former size. 

As you observe the house I have mentioned, 
you will soon conclude, that the people who oc- 
cupy it are not wealthy. It wears the wholesome 
appearance of industry. And mark that lawn- 
like grass-plat before the house, and that splendid 
bush of white roses near the door! By these, by 
the shrubbery, the flower-pots, and other indica- 
tions, you may perceive that some of its inhabi- 
tants cherish the beauty of flowers and foliage. 
It is the residence of Abraham Ward, whose fami- 
ly consists of his wife, son, and two daughters. 
His little farm contains about fifty acres of land. 
He is a very worthy, industrious man, who, in 
the course of his life, has experienced various loss- 
es and misfortunes. 

In the beginning of one of the rosy-breathed 
Junes that gladdened the world somewhere be- 
tween the years 1830 and ’40,two men and a 
boy might have been seen hoeing corn, in that 
field south from the orchard. One of the men was 
fifty-five or sixty years old, the other thirty or 
thirty-five years younger. These persons were 
Abraham Ward, his son Timothy, and ne who 
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officiated on the farm as “hired man.” ‘The 
old man’s appearance showed plainly that he was 
one to be respected. His eye was intelligent, his 
face full of benevolence ; and he worked on, in 
the fragrant summer sunshine, as if to be deprived 
of constant muscular exercise would make him 
wretched. His son's dress and appearance indi- 
cated different habits. He worked with less 
ease—in fact, his hands were blistered, and he 
had covered them with buckskin gloves. 

Timothy Ward was a theological student. For 
some years he had been chiefly engaged pursuing 
his studies, or teaching, in order to procure means 
to defray his school expenses. His dark eyes and 
sallow face were alive and bright, that expression 
of truth and kindness, which so readily wins con- 
fidence. His form was strongly made, and not 
ungraceful, though it showed indisputable traces 
of the wear of sedentary habits. His forehead 
was not very heavy ; it had rather more depth than 
breadth. A phrenologist, examining his head, 
would have reported large moral organs, with 
fair intellect and large approbativeness. 

He was his mother’s first-born ; and, from the 
moment when smiles began to dawn and brighten 
on his face, he had been a theme for incessant 
wonder and prediction to half his aunts and both 
his grandmothers. 

** How bright he is! how much he knows al- 
ready! I really believe he understands every- 
thing I speak !”’ exclaimed Aunt Eunice, caress- 
ing the baby. 

‘*He knew his father before he was a month 
old! He knows as well as I do when I am 
about to give him medicine!” exclaimed Aunt 
Phebe. 

** See, how he looks at the red window-curtain ! 
he seems lost in thought!” observed Grand- 
mother Ward. 

‘* Ah, he will not live long, I fear! such for- 
ward children always die young !” sighed Grand- 
mother Stevens. 

His mother thought he was very bright and 
promising ; but she had an unusual degree of 
wisdom, as well as an uncommon share of gentle- 
ness and affection. Under her guidance he suc- 
ceeded to pass safely through the years of child- 
hood and youth. She was a woman of considera- 
ble intelligence and culture; and from her he 
imbibed the love of books. He became a diligent 
reader, aud ranked among the best scholars in 
the district school. 

His parents were sincerely religious. They 
were among the worthiest descendants of the Pu- 
ritans. He was trained to read the Scriptures, 
repeat the catechism, go regularly to church, and 
abhor all sorts of immorality: and from early 
childhood he ‘had venerated everything connected 
with religion. ‘Yet it was not until his eighteenth 
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year that he began to speak of religion as a great 
reality in his own life. Then he made a public 
profession of it, and united with the chureh to 
which his parents belonged. From this time he 
began to think of spending his life in the Chris. 
tian ministry ; and this direction of his thoughts 
and feelings did not proceed from anything like 
vanity or selfishness. For more than half a year 
he pondered the matter, anxiously desiring to un- 
derstand his duty. He finally decided that he 
must become a minister of the Gospel, and, with 
the full consent of his gratified parents, began the 
usual course of study. 

When it was generally known that Timothy 
Ward had begun to “ study for the ministry,” the 
neighbors did what neighbors will do in such 
cases: they talked. Every man and woman ex- 
pressed an opinion. One thought Timothy would 
make an excellent minister, because he was so 
grave and deaconlike, and such an adept in the 
catechism ; another presumed he ‘ would not set 


‘the world on fire,’ and maintained that such 


grave youths usually became very dull, prosy 
men. This was replied to by another, who quoted 
the case of Samuel, and predicted that Timothy 
would become a shining light in the church, and 
die a doctor of divinity. A fourth said he knew 
several doctors of divinity who were intolerably 
stupid ; and thought it wiser for Timothy to re- 
main at home, and work on the farm. 

Timothy’s purpose met with hearty approval 
and encouragement from the minister of the 
parish, Mr. Wilkins. No one, excepting Mrs. 
Ward, so well understood the young man’s cha- 
racter and capacity ; and no one else was so well 
able, or so well disposed, to assist him. 

It must also be recorded, that Timothy’s pur- 
pose to become a minister of the Gospel produced 
immense excitement among his aunts and grand- 
mothers. 

“1 knew it would be so!” said one. 

‘The Lord be praised!” cried another. 

‘* The Lord be praised, that I have lived to see 
this day!” exclaimed his excellent Grandmother 
Stevens, removing her spectacles to wipe away 
the tears of joy. 

They were all truly religious people, who re- 
garded the Christian ministry as the highest and 
most ennobling business in which a man can be 
engaged. Seeing the predictions they had utter- 
ed over Timothy’s cradle about to be fulfilled, 
they eagerly discussed every circumstance of his 
childhood, which had seemed to indicate that he 
was born to be a minister. 

Aunt Eunice recalled the circumstances of his 
behaviour when his parents brought him to church 
and gave him up to God in baptism. He was 
about five weeks old at the time, she said, and 
they were apprehensive that he would be fright- 
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ened, and disturb the service by his cries. 
to their astonishment, he remained quiet, 
looked steadily at the minister, 


But, 
and 
with the expres- 
sion of a little cherub, until the ceremony was 
performed, when he looked up to heaven, and, 
opening his mouth, uttered melodious sounds, as 
if he were trying to sing ahymn. She should 
never forget it, she continued ; for the child’s 


conduct on that occasion had affected her more | 


deeply than any sermon. 

Aunt Phebe related, that one day, when the 
boy was about four years old, his father was ab- 
sent on business. On coming to the dinner table, 

the family began to eat. 
awhile, and, at length, insisted that they should 
all stop, lay down their knives and forks, and 
wait for him to ask a blessing. ‘They did as he 
desired, and “ the little creature asked a blessing 
almost as well as a minister.” 
Grandmother Stevens said his mind had always 
} seemed to be occupied with divine things. She 
) reminded them, that when a child he had fre- 
quently built himself a little pulpit, in one corner 
of the room, from which he would read the Bible, 
give out hymns, and preach like Mr. Wilkins. 
She had listened to one of his sermons, and was 
“surprised to hear him talk so beautifully.” He 
had always been a good boy, she said, and she 
hoped he would be a very holy and useful minis- 
ter, and shine as a light on the walls of Zion. 
She had always thought the Lord had a great 
work for him to do, and she hoped she might be 
spared to hear him preach. 

Mr. Ward said the boy had always been in- 

clined to study, and he was plainly in the way of his 
duty now. He had always been faithful on the 
farm, and they would do what they could to help 
It might be difficult to find means to 
! pay all necessary expenses, but, as ‘Timothy was 
plainly in the right way, the Lord would provide. 
! His mother said less, but she did not feel less. 
She was a clear-minded, superior woman, as well 
as atrue mother. She was greatly beloved and 
respected by her son. On this occasion, as well 
as on all others, he felt that her words were full 
of wisdom, as well as tenderness; and he left 
home, feeling nothing more strongly than'the in- 
fluence of her character. 
He pursued his studies successfully, though his 
i 
) 
) 
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him along. 
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-_ father’s ability to aid him was small. His Grand- 
d, i mother Stevens rendered him some aid from her 
” } little property. His aunts did something to keep 
) his wardrobe in good condition. Mr. Wilkins re- 
; } membered him; and several gentlemen in the 
his 
ch parish were found ready to give him occasional 
ss assistance: so that, by teaching awhile, after he 
nd’ left college, he was able to clear off all debts, and 
Int- have means to pay the expenses of his course in 
the theological seminary. 
Sy, ot 
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The child sat silent | 





This course was nearly finished. He had 
spent the recent vacation at home. In a few 
days he would retura, to remain until the fall va- 


cation, when he expected to be examined for his 
license to preach. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wherein is told how my friend was licensed, and 


what befell him when he first attempted to 
preach. 


We, boasting descendants of the pilgrim Puritans, 
have ceased to resemble them in many particu- 
lars, and in nothing more, perhaps, than reverence. 
What a day was the Sabbath in Connecticut 
when our great-grandfathers were boys! Who 
was bold and strong enough in those days to defy 
the feeling which constrained all men to keep 
the Sabbath? And what a man was the parish 
minister in those times! Honored by all praying 
men and women, dreaded by all mischievous 
boys, and reverenced by the whole community, 
for his office’ sake, he was an oracle to utter what 
the people believed in, as great and holy. He 
represented the ideas which so sternly ruled the 
souls, and regulated the society of our forefathers ; 
and unto all law-making assemblies of the people 
he was alaw. In those days, he was a very bold 
boy who could undauntedly keep the road when 
about to encounter the minister. All timid lads 
shrunk from such an encounter, and failed not to 
leave the road and hide somewhere behind the wall. 
The older people of my native parish tell me, that 
even when they were children, nothing would 
sooner quel] the fury of a stubborn boy than 
threatening to report his misbehaviour to Dr. Hart. 

In those days, the aspect of an assembled asso- 
ciation of ministers was very different from that 
of the association before which Timothy Ward ap- 
peared to be examined for his license to preach. 
Formerly they appeared before the people, and 
sat together, in their assemblies,— 


“Their heads with curled vastidity of wig 
Thatched round and round, and queerly beautified.” 


Then the young men were not allowed to forget 
their youth, but listened reverently while the old 
men spake and counselled. But alas! we have 
changed all that! The wigs have disappeared, 
and with them much of the dignity, and, some 
say, much of the wisdom. Now, it seems a set- 
tled point with many, that a minister of the Gospel 
is never so great and wise as when very young; 
and even the churches seem ready to agree, that 
age and experience make a minister a fool, and 
disqualify him for his office. 

The association before which my friend appear- 
ed met at New Haven, in the lecture room under 
the north end of Trumbull Gallery. After a very 
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close examination, which was continued eight or 
nine hours, he was unanimously approved and du- 
ly licensed. 

Mr. Ward, as I must now call him, went with 


a classmate to spend the next Sabbath after this | 


event in one of the northern parishes of New 
London county. 
appearance as a preacher. 
parish was an old man, who had occupied the 
same pulpit thirty-five or forty years. 
Ward was well acquainted with him, having re- 
sided in his family while employed here as a 
teacher. 


His first sermon! Did a clergyman ever for- 


get the day, when he stood in a pulpit, before a | 
hushed, curious, expectant audience, to preach | 


his first sermon? I presume not. Some are able 
to stand up unembarrassed at such a time, and 
speak tothe people seriously and earnestly, as a 
preacher should speak ; but many find themselves 
so troubled by vain endeavors to rise above cir- 


cumstances, and command the hour, or so misled 


that their first attempts are liable to prove very 
Some, like Robert 
Hall, are repeatedly struck dumb with embarrass- 


sad and mortifying failures. 


ment ; and they deserve it for allowing their aim 
to be corrupted by over-anxiety about what the 


speakers. 

Young man, (for some such may read this pa- 
per,)—you, I mean, who have just folded your li- 
cense, on which the ink is scarcely dry, and are 
making preparations to preach your first sermon, 
I have had more experience than you. 


rence which is due unto the fathers; but I have 
travelled over a portion of that path on which you 
are just beginning to set your feet. 
hear a few words of advice. 


Therefore 


your first sermon as it should be preached, dismiss 


and be thought a youth of great promise,—keep 


your mind in a just relation to the divine authori- | 


ty of truth,—prayerfully preserve a sincere aim, | ** Yes, these sermons are of the highest order. 


and cherish a quick seuse of preaching as a se- 


the people, let your thoughts and feelings be regu- 
lated by the conviction that you have something 
to say which it is important for them to hear. If 
you cannot possibly receive this counsel, then you 
must go on to find wisdom in the lessons of ex- 
perience ; and, I tell you beforehand, I shal] not 
be sorry if your advance to wisdom is hasten- 
ed by some very mortifying troubles, like those 
which befell my friend, Timothy Ward. 

He went to preach his first sermon, with his 
mind by no means in the best condition. He was 


a i ih eee 


Here he was to make his first | 
The minister of this | 


True, I | 


am not very old ; I claim no share of that reve- | 


If you would appear | 
in the pulpit with entire self-possession, and preach | 


| They will make an impression 
rious, solemn business,—and, when you go before | 





excited and disturbed by the various feelings com- 
mon to all young preachers at such a time ; and, 
besides, during the last year of his course in the 
seminary, he had allowed his mind to become 
rather more occupied with the art of writing and 
delivering sermons, than with the great reasons 
for preaching. He had, moreover, conceived an 
extremely favorable notion of his own capacity, 


_ and doubted not that his style of preaching would 
Young | 


be deemed almost indescribably superior to that of 


| the good old pastor of the church where he was 


to make his first appearance. He wished, and 
expected to make a great impression. 

It is proper to remark, also, that his ambition 
on this occasion was considerably stimulated by 
another circumstance. Duriug the time he had 
passed here as a teacher, he had become acquaint- 


ed with most of the young people of the parish, 


| and, among others, with acertain Mary Ellis, 


whose bright eyes, amiable disposition, and great 


| excellence of character, drew his attention, and 
| charmed his heart, until he deemed her a most 
by their aim to preach with astonishing eloquence, 


beautiful and delightful person. He _ perceived 
that her preseuce made all places brighter, and 
all sounds sweeter. ‘This interest in Mary Ellis 


became so absorbing, that he fiually told her what 


he thought and felt; and it is certain she did not 
| get angry with him. 
audience will think of their skill and power as | 


In a word, she had prom- 
ised to become his wife. Well, she would hear 
him preach his first sermon ; and, for her sake, 
he resolved to outdo himself. Yes, she should be 
proud of him. 
young man, and it was surprising that such feel- 
ings were suffered to lead him so far astray. Yet 
80 it was. 


He was really a most excellent 


Among his sermons, were two which he had 
written and re-written with extraordinary care, 


| and, as it seemed to him, with extraordinary elo- 


How 
it can magnetize the blood of young preachers and 
lawyers ! 


quence. Eloquent !—oh, the magic word! 


How it sometimes heats the fancy and 


| turns the head, until everything seems to swim 
that anxiety to preach with astounding eloquence, | 


and glimmer ! 
** Yes,”’ he said to himself, as he read over these 


sermons, the evening after receiving his license. 


I shall not be 
surprised, if J am requested to furnish copies of 
them for the press.”"—Aud he was impatient for 
the Sabbath to arrive. 

The Sabbath came at length, with no unusual 
hurry, and, as it appeared to him, with unusual 
tardiness. Ali the morning he was conning his 
dscourse, and declaiming the more highly-wrought 
passages ; but as the proximity of the family re- 
strained the free use of his voice in the house, he 
went out to the most distant part of the orchard. 
The morning was beautiful. The soft, exhilara- 
ting sunshine, seemed alive with gladness ; but 
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TIMOTHY WARD, THE YOUNG 





the soul of Timothy Ward was too wild with ex- 
citement to feel the serenity of holy and beautiful 
thoughts. He could think of nothing but his ser- 
mon ; and, taking his stand on a rock, under a 
large tree, he spread it before him, on the wall, 
and began to declaim. 

And his declamation produced a very stirring 
effect among certain auditors, who heard it without 
an invitation. The wall divided the orchard from 
a pasture, and he did not observe that a cow lay 
near it, just in front of him ; nor that a flock of 
turkeys were basking in the morning sunshine, at 
a little distance from her, to the left. He began 
with great power, and was rolling off the carved 
sentences with stunning emphasis on almost every 
word, when a most surprising commotion arose. 
His unnoticed hearers were electrified. ‘The cow 
sprang to her feet, gazed at him an instant, and 
then, with head and tail erect, ran bellowing to 
the farthest side of the pasture, and leaped into a 
meadew. ‘The turkeys started up, stretched their 
necks, uttered various nervous sounds, expressive 





} 
| 
| 
| 
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of their sudden astonishment, and finally flew off | 


into an apple-tree, where the old captain of the | friend’s trouble, and said mauy things to console 


flock yelled as if possessed by a whole legion of 
demons! Altogether, the effect was very great. 
Mr. Ward saw the power of his preaching, and 
stopped. It may be, that for one instant he look- 
ed to see the stones move, and the trees begin a 
holy dance. But immediately gathering up his 
manuscript, he hastened back to the house, be- 
ginning to feel that he had made himself ridicu- 
lous, and glad that none of his startled hearers 
was able to speak and tell what he had dune. 
The adventure cooled his excitement. Better 
thoughts began to return and gleam into his mind, 
and he communed a little with his conscience. 
There was, however, but little time for self- 
communion, for, as he entered the house, the bell 
began the summons to church. His feelings were 
by no means pleasant ; and he undertook the ser- 
viees with evident embarrassment, which wus in- 
ereased first by his mistaken fancy that the fea- 
tures ef some of his hearers intimated that his em- 
barrassment amused them,—and next, by per- 
ceiving that, in his present mood, he was unequal 
to the delivery of the more eloquent passages of 
his sermon, particularly that very eloquent passage 
where he had introduced a long quotation from 
Pollek’s Course of Time. There was a burr in 
his ears, the house seemed to darken, he grew 
wet with perspiration, and began to deliberate 
whether he should sit down and weep, or leave 
the pulpit and ron away. But he kept on brave- 
ly, and finished his discourse, without leaving out 
more than one third of it. Then he sat down in 
the corner of the pulpit, wishing for darkness, that 
he might Jeave the house without being seen. 
But it was broad noon. 
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He left the pulpit at 


| the afternoon. 
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length, and walked to the house of the old minis- 
ter, in an agony of mortification. 

“ Well,” observed Deacon Adams, to a group of 
persons who were, at recess, seated in one of the 
Sabbath-day houses, “ Mr. Ward has preached 
a pretty fair sermon, considering it is his first 
one.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bassett, “he did very well, 
for a beginner. He was a good deal embarrassed, 
We cau’t expect a young man 
to do as well, at first, as when he gets used to 
preaching. I think he will make a pretty fair 
preacher.” 

“Qh, these young men, when they first come 
from college, try more to preach great sermons 
than good ones,” said aunt Deborah Collins ; 
“and, then, it takes some time to get the starch 
out of them. But Mr. Ward is a good young 
man. He did a great deal of good when he kept 
school here ; and, I think, he will make an ex- 
cellent minister.” 


as was natural. 


Such was the tone of criticism, generally. Mr. 
Somers, the old minister, perceived his young 
him. Mr. Ward was led to view the matter with 
pleasanter feelings, and began his preparations for 
Remembering his adventure in 
the orchard, he now went to the barn. There 
was still a chance to redeem himself. He thought 
of prayer, but his mood was not truly prayerful. 
He looked over his sermon : it was eloquent, very 
eloquent,—even more so, he thought, than the 
other. But, he felt a little misgiving. There was 
something like a suspicion, that, at present, he 
was not equal to the delivery of any thing so very 
powerful. Without doubt, he could do it well 
enough when more accustomed to the pulpit ;— 
but, was not such a discourse too much for him, 
under present circumstances ?—He laid down the 
manuscript, and. walking to and fro on the barn 
floor, began to repeat portions of the sermon, from 
memory. He thought of the orchard, and ven- 
tured not to lift up his voice in declamation: but 
with appropriate gestures he delivered, in spirit, 
one or two important passages. There was no 
audible voice ;—no, it was merely the ghost or 
phantom of powerful declaiming. 

While thus employed, he did not observe that 
a current of air had carried his manuscript into 
the stable, where it was taken possession of by a 
calf. As he walked and gesticulated up and 
down the floor, the culf smelled around the wan- 
dering manuseript a moment, and then began to 
chew it. Yes, the calf seemed to relish an elo- 
quent sermon, and chewed it with great industry. 


| When Mr. Ward songht it again, to refresh his 


| ee 
memory, half of it was chewed to pulp, and the 


remainder trodden into the mire of the stable. 


; 


He gazed at his ruined sermon, and thought, 
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convulsively,—is there anything more to happen? | not. In preparing to preach my first sermons, I 
Can anything equal this? He wondered how | have allowed myself to be influenced by so many 
men feel when they swear ;—wondered whether | wrong thoughts and anxieties, that I find myself 
his present emotions were not, in reality, so many | incapable of preaching. I have learned a lesson. 
oaths and curses ;—wondered whether profane | I think I shall act more religiously, in future. 
words are anything more than the body of a profane | But you must excuse me, for I cannot preach 
oath ; whether profanity is not just as wicked, | now.” 
when disembodied, as when bodied. Presently | Timothy Ward did learn a lesson, that day, 
he became so much absorbed with this case of | which he has never forgotten. He did not feel 
conscience, as to forget his ruined manuscript. | quite at ease, when he joined Mary Ellis, to walk 
He communed awhile with his own heart, and, home with her ; but her look and voice reassured 
at last exclaimed,— | him, and led him to tell her the whole story of his 
‘* Heaven be praised! I ought to be, and shall | follies and disasters. He never again sinned in 
be deeply thankful for this! How foolishly and | like manner. When he preached in the pulpit of 
wickedly have I acted! But, I have learned a | his native parish, a few weeks afterwards, he felt 
lesson, and, I think, I shall never forget it.” _ as he ought, and spoke with great seriousness and 
He went immediately to the house and said to | effect. Since that day, he has constantly aimed 
Mr. Somers,— | to be a sincere, truthful, earnest, prayerful preach- 
*T am sorry to disappoint you, sir, but I can- | er of Christ. 
not preach for you this afternoon,—really, I can- 
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MARY AT THE FEET OF JESUS. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


Sue sat at Jesus’ feet. I see thee sit submissive at his feet: 
Her spiritual eyes were raised to his In thy pale, eloquent face, light comes and goes, 


With a child’s trust. And on that upturned face As tremulously thou tellest some dear dream, 





His pure looks fell, like light upon a flower. Which yet there is no need for thee to speak; 
And the low music of his mighty voice For he, the Seer august, reads all thy heart. 
Filled all her listening heart with melody, Only because ail music and all grace 

And Mary grew divinely beautiful Are sweet to him, he leans on thee and listens 
In the celestial sunlight of that Presence. And watches, in the dark depths of thine eyes, 


Lighten and change—the glory of thy thought 


Her lovely hair fell unregarded back: And thou hadst sinned and suffered, and more fair 


( 
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She had no thought—no dream—for aught but him; For the wild tempest clearing in thy heart 
And while the lore sublime of God he taught, The rainbow dawned of Peace and Purity, 


Heaven closed around her, shutting out the world. Wreathing its holy bloom amid the clouds,— 


oe 


Changing to light the lingering tears of shame,— 


And haloing al! thy hours with sacred joy ; 


7 , , 7, 
Oh, Mary! thou whose only task was love, For he forgave thee ; he, divinely pure, 


é e i 2 sweet trust — — 
Rather had I been thou, in the sweet trus Smiled thy sin from thee with his pitying eyes. 
Of that ineffable hour, than any else. 
All history portrays thou wert his friend— Ah! well might’st thou, who erred from Love’s ezcess, 
His favorite—smiled upon and blest by him! Renounce, for one blest look and tone of his, 


The strength of perfect love had cast out fear, Life’s loveliest illusions ;—well might’st thou 





And thou could’st whisper to him every thought. Forego the ignis fatuus, for the Morn! 
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THE TREE OF STRIFE, AND THE TREE OF PEACE. 





BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. y 
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CHAPTER L. 
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An, that was a noble tree which stood in the line 
of fence that divided the farms of Moses Barker 
and Josiah Benton, in the town of Burford, Conn. 
A giant oak, that lifted its broad head te the hea- 
vens, and nightly whispered the secrets of the 
earth to the stars, while within its brawny arms 
the timid squirrel found a home, and from beneath 
its thick, green leaves, whole troops of winged 
) minstrels poured forth their Jubilate Deo, until the 
' whole atmosphere quivered with the glad burst of 
thanksgiving. 

And yet they heeded it not—they heard it not 
—those two angry, passionate men, who dared to 
stand bereath its shade on that bright summer 
day, and make the possession of it a subject of 
strife and bitterness. Alas, they heard nothing 
but the angry beating of their own selfish hearts ! 

“Cut it if you dare!” cried the elder of the 
two, his voice trembling with rage. 


diverted by a young girl, who came springing over 
the fence and caught his arm, while she cried in 
terror— Father, father, for mercy’s sake don’t 
strike uncle Sire!” 

In his rage, the old man attempted to push her 
roughly back, but she avoided his grasp and sprang 
directly between them, while Sire Benton said 
tauntingly,— 

‘‘ For shame, Moses Barker! Would you prove 
my words true? If you want to strike any one, 
strike me. It is all I ask.” 

Perhaps that angry man would not have waited 
fer a second invitation, but the slight form of his 
only child stood between him and the object of his 
| fury, and there was something in the expression 
of her pure, young face, that restrained him. He 
| was a man of too coarse feelings and passionate 
temper to suffer very deeply from a sense of de- 
gradation in the eyes of his child, but something 
of this he did feel, and while it restrained his hand, 
it also increased his irritation. He angrily bade 
her “‘ go home and keep at home.” 

** T came to call you to dinner, father,” she said, 
while she lingered as if fearful of another out- 
break. 


** Go home, I say. 
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* I certainly shall dare ;” was the angry reply. 
“ You know well enough that the tree stood some 
feet on my side until I was so foolish as to move 
the fence to accommodate you with water for 
your cattle. But the fence shall be put back be- 
fore another twenty-four hours, and then, water 
your cattle where you can.” 
) “Cut that tree, or alter that fence one inch, 
) and I'll straighten you, if there ’s law in Connecti- 
cut,” replied Barker. ‘ You have failed to keep 
me under warning, and I can hold the tree and 
watering-place by possession,” he continued, with 
a triumphant smile. ‘ And there is another 
thing ;—you will make your part of the fence 
through ‘Dow Lot’ at once, or I'll make you 
' trouble—that ’s all.” at scarcely the distance of an arrow’s flight from 
* Umph, I shall build the fence when I’ve a 


There ’s no use in loitering 
here all day if you did,” he said sternly, while he 
cast a glance towards Benton, who had with- 
drawn to the bole of the disputed tree, and stood 
coolly measuring its circumference with a string 
which he had drawn from his pocket ; then with 
a muttered * let him do it if he dare,” he followed 
her with hasty strides. 


These men were cousins. Their houses stood 
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each other, and from the first settlement of the 


PLO 


mind to, and not a minute before, for all the 
Moses Barkers this side of Canada,” was the pro- 
voking reply. 

* You'll build it when you’ve a mind to, will 
you?” cried the infuriated Barker. ‘“ We'll see 





place, their fathers had dwelt there and filled up 
the measure of their days with many acts of 
True, the Barkers 
and the Bentons were somewhat noted for their 


neighborly kindness and Jove. 


hasty tempers, and clouds would sometimes arise, 


about that. I rather guess you'll have a mind to 


| but they never became so fearful that the clear 
in pretty quick time, if you have me to deal 


| voices of the mothers could not be heard, calling 
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with.” 


“ Perhaps not—though I had rather deal with 
the devil, any time.” 


Quick as thought Barker caught a stake from 


| to each other from their kitchen doors, with some 


friendly inquiry after the cheese or web, or so 
dark as to hide from the bright eyes of the chil- 


| dren the well-beaten footpath that led across the 


the fence and raised it to strike, but his aim was | meadow between their dwellings, along which 
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they constantly passed and re-passed, in spite of 
wind and weather. 


“ At times a little brawl) 
Injures not at all, 
If we only love each other still,”"— 


singeth a Swedish poet ; but ah, how can a pure 
and noble leve develop itself in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of brawls? Whe does not know that a 
‘little brawl,” if it be indulged, soon filleth the 
whole house and heart, and then, alas, for love! 
Besides, like marrying into certain families, if you 
take one, you take the whole tribe, and their name 
is Legion. 

Strife we must have as yet, and strife for a no- 
ble aim we ean endure, for we know that above 
and beyond archeth the bright rainbow of peace ; 
but from brawls,—especially all family and neigh- 
borhood brawls,—good Lord deliver us! 

But so prayed not these cousins. The scene 
we have described was not the first, though per- 
haps the bitterest, that had occurred within the 
last twelve months. Josiah Benton was not as 
hasty and passionate as his cousin, but, when 
once thoroughly roused, quite as obstinate and un- 
reasonable. For some years past, it had been the 
talk among the neighbors, that “ things did not go 
well with Sire Benton.” His family suffered much 
from sickness, and, at last, God took all his fair 
children but the oldest boy. His cattle were not 
unfrequently diseased, the dogs killed nearly all 
his fine flock of sheep, and his crops were meagre 
and scant. 

Indeed, he experienced many of those trials that 
come as a discipline to faith and patience. Some- 
times he felt them as such; and with no one to 
assist him but little David, who it must be con- 
fessed to any one but a father, was “rather a 
hindrance than a help,” he worked on with untir- 
ing patience, and would have worked in peace, 
had it not been for his close proximity to his 
cousin Barker. 

With him everything had gone well ; at least, 
so said the people of the village, when they looked 
upon his excellent farm, his well-filled granaries, 
his sleek flocks and herds, and counted up his 
mortgages and notes upon interest. But could 
they have looked into his heart, and seen how it 
grew hard and selfish beneath this ever-increasing 
thirst for gain, they might have thought other- 
wise. ‘True, they knew that he grew more and 
more captious and irritable, and that his ungovern- 
able bursts of temper often changed the bright- 
ness of his fireside to gloom—but, then, he was 
rich—and riches cover a multitude of sins even in 
a country village. 

In proportion to the success of his own schemes 
in pursuit of wealth, his contempt for the want of 
success in others increased, and he did not fail to 
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manifest it. ‘ Any man may be rich if he chooses 
to be,” was his constant reply to his wife and 
daughter, when they ventured to offer some ex- 
cuse for their less successful neighbers. Josiah 
Benton and he bad started in the world en an 
equal footing as regarded property, but now, 
searcely a day passed in which he did not make 
his cousin feel the difference; his relationship 
giving him, as he thought, a peculiar right to 
meddle in his affairs. 

About a year previous, an old maiden aunt of 
theirs had died, and instead of taking her property 
with her, as had always seemed her intention, 
she left it to these nephews, with the strict injune- 
tion that they should settle the estate themselves, 
so that none of her money should be squandered 
in feeing probate judges and clerks. After many 
hot disputes and angry words, they finally suc- 
ceeded in dividing the property ; but the altereation 
had roused so much bitterness and ill feeling—had 
brought out so many things that they were bent 
upon viewing as proofs of a want of honesty—that 
the old woman’s bequest proved a curse instead of 
a blessing. Their wives were sensible, good- 
tempered women, who understood their husbands’ 
faults and foibles perfectly. They had entered 
into a kind of tacit compact not to let their brawls 
disturb their own friendly relations ; and it was 
the general opinion of the young people of the 
village, that it would take something more power- 
ful than a quarrel to disturb the close relationship 
of love and confidence that existed between young 
David Benton and Hannah Barker. 


CHAPTER I}. 

Hannan hastened her steps when she heard her 
father’s heavy strides behind her. She was ac- 
customed to his sudden bursts of temper, but this 
was the first time she had ever ventured to inter- 
fere; and knowing that his anger often turned 
against those who strove to check it, she hastened 
on, preferring to meet him in her mother’s presence 
rather than alone. As she drew near the house, 
her mother called to her and bade her gather up 
some linen that was spread on the grass by the 
footpath ; while thus engaged, her father passed 
her without a look or word, and with slow steps 
she followed him to the house. He passed into 
the well-room, and finding his wife’s cheese-basket 
and trays somewhat in his way, he gave them a 
kick that sent them tumbliag to the opposite side 
of the room ; then sending a pan of sage, that the 
good woman had just cut and placed on a corner 
of the sink, after them, he proceeded to perform 
his ablutions. 

His wife was placing the dinner on the table ; 
she sat down the great dish of vegetables that she 


held in her hand, and, casting a glance into the 
shed, exclaimed,— 
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“ Why, Moses, what in the world are you do- 
ing there tT” 

“ Keep your confounded weeds and trays out of 
the way, then, will you? It is no place for them 
under foot ;—and don’t keep us here all day, 
waiting for dinner.” 

“ Dinner has been waiting this half hour,” she 
replied, pleasantly ; then added in a low tone to 
Hannah,—* I wonder what has happened to put 
father so much out of sorts to-day ? ” 

Before Hannah could reply, he came in, followed 
by his hired men, who had been idling away an 
half hour or so in the shade, and all gathered 
round the table. 

Barker belonged to that class of people, who, 
when angry with one person, cannot speak peace- 
ably to any one else ; and as he had a rare talent 
for making his moods of mind felt, the dinner 
passed off in gloomy silence, occasionally inter- 
rupted by some fault-finding remark about the 
cooking, which he uttered in a tone half way be- 
tween a growl and a bark. When they rose from 
the table, he ordered the boy to bring up his horse. 

“T thought you did not intend to have us use 
the horse-rake any more to-day, so I turned the 
herse out,” replied the boy. 

“Who said anything about horse-rakes?” 
thundered the old man. ‘“ Go to the pasture and 
bring up the bay horse, and don’t stand there 
gabbling ” 

While he was giving the men directions for 
their afternoon’s work, the boy returned with the 
horse, and said inquiringly—“ I thought you own- 
ed the big oak that stands in the fence on the 
south side of the round pasture, Mr. Barker. I 
met Jem Davis ever the hill and he said Sire Ben- 
ton owned it, and that he was going to help him 
cut it this afternoon. He said that Palmer, the 
ship-builder, offered him fifty dollars for it.” 

“Let him cut it if he dare!” muttered Barker 
again ; and, as if in reply to his words, then came 
the clear, ringing sound of the strokes of the axe 
from the direction of the disputed tree. 

The men exchanged significant glances, and 
started for their place of labor, while Barker 
strode across the fields to a spot that commanded 
a view of the tree. The first glance convinced 
him that the boy’s information was correct. He 
hastily returned, sprang upon his horse, and be- 
fore the good axes of Benton and Davis had half 
severed the bole of the giant oak, he was closeted 
with one of the busiest lawyers in the city 
of H : 

When young David Benton returned that night 
from the distant meadow where he had been at 
work, he found his father listening, with knit brow 
and compressed lips, to the monotonous, nasal 
tones of the town constable, as he drawled forth 


those absurd and often libellous charges usually 
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found in a writ of prosecution, and which, through 
the wisdom of our laws, any man may make 
against his neighbor for the value of a few shil- 
lings. 

Hastily casting a glance through the window 
to see that his father had not actually burned his 
neighbor’s house and barn, the young man turned 
to his mother for an explanation of the scene. 
But she was almost as ignorant as himself, and, 
frightened at the heinous charges made against 
her husband, and the prospect of a lawsuit, could 
only sob out that she “ wished aunt Becky's pro- 
perty was all in Flanders, for it only brought trou- 
ble with it.” All that he could gain from his 
father in reply to his questions, or to the officer's 
deprecatory,— Don’t want to make trouble— 
friend to both parties—hope it will be settled,” etc., 
was— That if Moses Barker wanted law, he 
would give it to him. He didn’t want to quarrel, 
—he could bear as much as any other man, but 
as for being trod upon any longer, he would n’t,”— 
and a host of such expressions, which, though 
they might serve as safety-valves to his anger, did 
not give his son a very clear conception of its cause. 

An half an hour later David stood by the side 
of Hannah Barker beneath the old pear tree that 
grew by the path across the meadow, listening to 
her low but rapid tones, as she related the quarrel 
aud the subsequent steps taken by her father. 

“ This must not come before the magistrate, 
Hannah,” he said. ‘ We must persuade them to 
settle it. When your father gets a little cool, he 
will see that he is wrong. He knows that the 
tree formerly stood on our side of the fence. You 
must persuade him to drop the case, Hannah, and 
I will see what can be done with my father.” 

“1, David? I persuade him? I would not speak 
to him about it for the world; besides, I do not 
think it would be best. He will not hear a word 
from mother, and if I were to speak, it would only 
make him more angry, and most likely end in his 
forbidding me to see you or speak with you.” 

“ Would you obey, Hannah?” asked the young 
man earnestly. 

“TI do not think I could if I tried,” she said 
thoughtfully ; “I should speak before I thought. 
But you do not know how angry father is. He 
kuows the tree stood in your lot, but he thinks to 
hold it by possession. Still, I do not believe he 
would ever thought of claiming it, if your father 
would have given up his half of * Dow Lot,” and 
taken a share somewhere else. Father had eset 
his heart upon having the whole of that meadow ; 
besides, cousin Mary and her husband are so vexed 
because aunt Becky did not give half of her pro. 
perty to them instead of you, that they are con- 
stantly telling father something to irritate him. I 
wish she had given them the whole of it, and left 
us in peace,” 
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* Amen, I say,” replied David, as he opened 
the gate for her to pass to the house. “ But 
remember, Hannah, whatever may be the result 
of this miserable quarrel, it must not, now or ever, 
come between us.” 

Before twelve o’clock next day, the quarrel be- 
tween the neighbors was the whole town-talk. 
The supposed relation of David and Hannah, 
together with the fact, that every other family in 
the place was connected with one or the other 
party by blood or marriage, made it a very inter- 
esting and exciting topic. 

The grounds of offence were so warmly and 
vehemently disputed, that, like that tree which 
stood where “ Eden’s Pleasance was,” the old 
oak caused strife and discord between half the 
families in the village. 

The case was brought before one of the town 
magistrates, and, notwithstanding it was well 
known to him and the witnesses that the tree 


originally stood on the farm of Josiah Benton, and | 


that the fence had been moved to accommodate | 
| he would not go to meeting where the devil 


his neighbor, yet, in default of any witness on the 
part of Benton to prove that legal notification of 
ownership had been made by him within acertain 


number of years, decision was given in Barker's | 
favor, on the ground that possession for a given | 
term of years gives one the right of ownership. | 


Benton found himself obliged to pay heavy dama- 
ges, as well as all the costs of the prosecution. 

His indignation knew no bouods. He solemnly 
vowed that he would spend every cent he pos- 


sessed in the law, before he would submit to such | 


injustice. He appealed the case, and engaged 
one of the ablest lawyers in the city for his coun- 


sel. Moses Barker grinned defiance at these 


measures, and poured out a heavy retaining-fee | 


in hard dollars into the hand of another celebrated 
lawyer, with the remark,—that, “ he guessed he 
had got as much money to law it with as some 
others.” ‘The case would not come on in nearly 
four months. During this time, Benton, aided by 
his counsel, was actively engaged in ferreting 
out the residence of a man who had formerly lived 
with him, and who had been present as a witness 
when he had notified Barker of his claim to the 
watering-place. This man had emigrated to the 
West. After much trouble and expense, they 
succeeded in finding him ; but as it was impossible 
for him to reach the city in time to be present at 
the trial, the case was put off. 

In the mean time, suspense, anxiety, and dis- 
quiet, brooded over the two families, and made 
them very unhappy. The men did not speak, 
but kept up a silent system of petty annoyances. 
The mothers still walked home together after 
service on the Sabbath, and talked in low, sad 
tones of the sorrows and trials of life; while 
David and Hannah, with the sanguine spirit of 








youth, were daily planning some means to bring 
about a reconciliation. 

The case, at length, came before the court. 
Benton’s Western witness was present, and readily 
testified that legal notification had been given in 
his presence to Barker, within ten years. An 
attempt was made by Barker’s counsel to invali- 
date this man’s testimony, but without success. 
The former decision was reversed, and the whole 
cost thrown upon Barker, which by this time 
amounted to nearly two hundred dollars. Much 
as he boasted of his money, and of his willingness 
to spend it in the law, to pay this sam was the 
bitterest penance his temper had ever brought 
upon him. In his indignation at the result of this 
suit, he immediately, and in opposition to the 
advice of his best friends, prosecuted Benton for 
trespass, in crossing a part of his farm. He lost 
his case, and was again obliged to pay costs. 

Wearied and embittered by this miserable 
process of litigation, Benton withdrew from the 
Congregational Church and Society, saying that 


went.” 

This speech soon reached the ears of Barker ; 
and as Hannah chanced to be the first one he 
met after hearing it, she had to bear the full 
weight of his indignation. 

** Look here, girl,” he continued, after pouring 


| forth a torrent of angry words, “‘ I am not blind. 


I have seen all that has been going on between 
you and Dave Benton. You think to marry him, 
no doubt ; but you may set your heart at rest. 
No child of mine shall ever marry one of the 
race. Remember, that point is settled.” 

‘Thank Heaven, he did not forbid me to see 
or speak with David,” murmured the young 
girl, as her father went muttermg from the room. 
‘* Oh when will this miserable quarrel cease ?” 

Well she might ask this question, for, certainly, 
the anger, the excitement, the bitter recrimination 
in which they had indulged for more than a year, 
had done little toward improving the temper of 
either of the cousins. Their families felt the 
change deeply. The mothers no longer called to 
each other across the meadow; the hinges and 
latches on the little gates that led from the door 
yards to the narrow footpath had grown rusty ; 
und nearly all traces of the path itself, were hid- 
den by tall daisies and nodding clover ; for the in- 
terviews of David and Hannah were too rare, and 
their steps too stealthy and light, to disturb their 
growth. 

Another thanksgiving came; but it brought 
little joy to either family. The tables were loaded 
with the same profusion of good things as in times 
past, but an air of cheerlessness pervaded every- 
thing, from the faces of the old people down to the 
very back-logs on the hearth, which refused to 
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burn with anything like briskness, but muttered 
and spluttered and groaned, as if possessed by the 
same evil demons of spite and ill will that had 
tormented their owners so long. 

The mothers sadly contrasted their present un- 
happy relations with those of former years, when 
they generously strove to rival each other in the 
production of pastry and puddings ; and not a dish 
could be enjoyed, until it had been tasted by the 
other, and its merits discussed in full family con- 
clave; when the children were at home at either 
table, and the most remote corners of the old 
houses echoed to their Jaughter. Something of 
this feeling stirred in the hearts of those wilful 
men; for Sire Benton scarcely tasted of the 
chicken-pie that his wife placed before him, say- 
ing, that “‘ she must have left out the seasoning ;” 
and Moses Barker put by, one after another, of his 
favorite dishes, declaring, in a pet, that “ nothing 
tasted as it used to.” 

Ah, self-willed, obstinate, passionate as they 
are, it is not too late for them to learn, that “ bet- 
ter is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a 
stalled ox, and hatred therewith ! 
for them yet. 


There is hope 





CHAPTER III. 


Asout Christmas, there came a deep fall of snow. 
It was right joyfully welcomed by young and old. 
“ Better sleighing was never known,” exclaimed 
the village girls, as they talked over their anticipated 
sleigh rides. ‘* Better sledding was never known,” 
shouted the stout farmers, as they passed each 
other on the road, with loaded sleds, drawn by 
long strings of sleek oxen; and busily they im- 
proved it, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, for every one was anxious to get his 
timber home, or his logs to the saw-mill, before 
the January thaw. 

One morning, before the snow had felt the ac- 
tion of the warm winds and foggy atmosphere of 
January, old Moses Barker made preparations to 
go to a distant piece of woodland after a load of 
wood: not that his weill-filled wood-house needed 
replenishing, but the land in question had been a 
part of Aunt Becky’s “ disputed territory,” and, 
though divided, was still unfenced. He had heard, 
within a few days, that Sire Benton was cutting 
timber up there ; and the suspicious old soul was 
determined to go and see if he had not encroach- 
ed upon his part. 

It was a bitter cold morning, and his wife would 
fain have persuaded him to wait fora warmer 
day, saying, “‘ They would certainly freeze to 
death.” But he “ pished” at her fears, swallow- 
ed his gingered-cider, drew on his mittens, and, 
accompanied by Ned, his hired man, started off. 
He reached the lot, and, after the most careful 
examination, was satisfied that no trespass had 


~~ 
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been committed, though the regular strokes of an 
axe among a thick grove on Benton’s side, proved 
that they were, indeed, clearing it off. 

Their wood was already cut, and they soon be- 
gan to load, but before many minutes the sound of 
the axe ceased, and they heard the heavy crash 
of a falling tree—then a loud, agonizing cry for 
help. 

“Some one is caught under the tree!” ex- 
claimed Ned, dropping the end of the stick they 
were raising, and running towards that part of the 
lot from whence the cry proceeded. Barker fol- 
lowed mechanically. They needed no guide, for 
again and again that cry rang through the clear, 
frosty air, with startling distinctness. When they 
reached the spot, they found young David Benton 
caught beneath the fallen tree, one heavy limb 
pressing across his breast, and another just below 
his knees, while his face was pale and distorted 
with agony. Quick as thought, Ned caught up an 
axe and struck it into the limb that confined his 
breast. ‘The young man groaned deeply, and his 
whole frame quivered with the shock. Before 
Ned could strike again, Barker caught his arm, 
and cried, “ Stop, for Heaven’s sake, Ned! the 
jar will kill him. We must contrive some other 
way ;—the cross-cut saw—run and bring it here. 
We can saw the limbs off without so much jar. 
We will be as careful as we can, David,” he con- 
tinued, bending over the young man, and trying 
to cheer him, while Ned was gone after the saw, 
that they had fortunately brought with them. 

David tried to speak, but his lips were stiff with 
cold, and shrunken with pain, and the old man 
tried in vain to distinguish his words. To do Mo- 
ses Barker justice, under all his self-will and ob- 
stinacy, there lurked a good deal of the spirit of 
humanity ; and, at that moment, he would have 
sacrificed much of his hoarded property to have 
been able to extricate the young man from his 
perilous situation unhurt. A sudden thought 

struck him ; and, drawing off his coat and mittens, 
he knelt down, and rapidly, but carefully, began 
to remove the snow from beneath David’s back. 
He litterally dug for life ; and his hard hands were 
never put to a nobler service. David soon expe- 
rienced the benefit of his exertions in the diminish- 
ed pressure of the weight across his breast ; and, 
aided by Ned, who soon returned with the saw, 
Barker succeeded in removing the snow, until the 
branch only just grazed his breast. Then they 
attempted to release his limbs; but there was 
much less depth of snow beneath them, and they 
were so wedged in between the stones, that it was 
impossible to do so, without sawing off the limb 
that confined them. They did this carefully as 
possible ; but, before it was clear, David fainted. 
They spread their thick homespun rcoats on the 








snow, laid his senseless form upon them, and left 
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him, to unload their sled, and prepare it in some 
way to take him home, or, at least, to the nearest 
house, which was at the distance of more than a 
mile. In a few moments the wood was flung off, 
a dozen or more light elastic poles laid across the 
sled, and covered with the thick spreading branches 
of the juniper and hemlock. These preparations 
made, they returned, and laying their charge 
upon this rude litter, took their way toward 
home. 

David soon returned to consciousness, but, not- 
withstanding the jerking motion of the sled over 
the rough, ill-beaten path, was so very painful, he 
could not bear the idea of being removed to a 
sleigh when they reached the nearest house, but 
begged them to take him home as he was, and let 
him die in peace. 

Barker at last persuaded him to allow them to 
place a bed beneath him; and, almost buried in 
the blankets, that the good woman of the house 
wrapt around him, they again started off. It was 
not until] they came within a mile of his own 
house, that Barker began to think of his peculiar 
position. How should he break this unhappy 
news to his enemy—to a man with whom he had 
not spoken for more than a year? “ What need 
is there for you to speak to him now?” whispered | 
pride. ‘ You have done your duty, and more, | 
perhaps, than others would have done in your | 
place. Send Ned home with his child: you have | 
saved his life, and that is enough.” But the faint, 
low moans, that came from beneath those blan- 
kets, had more power over Barker in his present 
mood than those whisperings of false pride. He 
suddenly gave the whip to Ned, and hastened with 
rapid strides toward home. 

“I will send Hetty over to break this news to | 
Annie Benton,” he said, as he reached his own 
gate,—‘*‘ women manage such things better than 
men, besides I must go after the doctor.” His 
wife and daughter caught a glimpse of him as he 
passed the window, and needed but one glance to 
assure them of some misfortune. ‘They both met 
him at the door, and the mother exclaimed,— 

“For mercy’s sake, father, what is the matter ? 
Is Ned killed?” 

“No, no, but David Benton, poor fellow, has 
felled a tree on himself, and is crushed almost to 
death. 





You must go over and tell his mother, 
Hetty. His father, he says, has gone to the saw- 





mill. Send the boy after him at once. 
ing after the doctor.” 

He spoke rapidly, and his hand was already: on | 
the latch, when Hannah caught his arm and | 


I am go- 


asked,— 

“Where is he, father? 
him?” 

“Ned is binging him home. I left them at 
Muddy Creek, and they must be in the Hollow by 


Where have you left | 


PLO 


this time ;—but, Lord bless me, child, how white 
youare! Are you sick?” 

Hannah did not stay to reply, but caught down 
her hood and sped out of the door and up the 
street like the wind. Barker made a movement 
as if to call her back, but some thought seemed to 
restrain him. They stood gazing after her for a 
moment, and when their eyes again met, all the 
human was visible in the old man’s face. 

“She has gone to meet them,” he murmured. 
“Well, let her go—let her go. All will soon be 
over with the poor boy.” 

Gently did kind Hetty Barker perform her pain- 
ful task, and, with thoughtful care, relieved the 
mother of all the arrangements for her son’s recep- 
tion, for she, poor woman, could only stand at the 
window and watch with her dim, tearful eyes, for 
the appearance of the sled. When it came in 
sight, they saw Hannah seated upon it, supporting 
the head of David on her lap. As they drew up 
at the door, the father arrived accompanied by 
two or three of the more distant neighbors, and 
with their assistance, the poor young man was 
carried in and laid upon his bed. 

Barker soon returned with the surgeon. He 
did not stop at his neighbor’s, but rode directly on 
to his own house. After caring for his reeking 
horse, he walked slowly back to the gate, and 
stood for some time, with his hand on the latch, as 
if irresolute, while thé lately roused sprit of hu- 
manity struggled fearfully with the long-cherished 
inmates of his heart, pride and selfwill, for the 
mastery. The past came up before him with its 
mighty influences. He thought of the time when 
he and Benton had played together as children,— 
of their youth and manhood,—of their marriages 
and the years of pleasant intercourse that suc- 
ceeded, before the pride of wealth had taken pos- 
session of his soul, as misfortune and envy had 
embittered his neighbor's: and, as he stood beside 
this image of his earlier days and contrasted it 
with the fairest that self-love could draw of 
the present, his heart grew sick,—humanity tri- 
umphed. Heedless vow never to 
darken his neighbor's door again, he rapidly passed 


of his rash 


the gate, and paused not until he had returned the 
silent pressure of Annie Benton’s hand,—met the 
pleased glance of his wife and daughter, and fol- 
lowed the former to the room of her son. 

No one manifested surprise at his entrance, 
save the sufferer himself. Something like a gleam 
of pleasure passed over his face, as, at a sign from 
the surgeon, the old man approached and took a 
station by his bed, where he could render some 
slight assistance in the examination that was about 
to be made. 

The surgeon understood his business ; and in 
less than an hour the broken limbs were set, and 
everything done for the young man’s comfort that 
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his skill and experience could suggest. Then, 
when the neighbors, with friendly offers of service, 
departed, and the women again came in with 
stealthy footsteps, Barker began to feel awkward 
and uneasy. His first impulse was to withdraw 
at once, but an earnest, pleading glance from 
David, decided him to remain. 

Hastily passing round the bed to where the fa- 
ther sat with his face buried in his hands, seem- 
ingly stunned and heart-broken by this sudden 
affliction, he said,— 

“Cousin Sire, let by-gones be by-gones. I 
have been hasty, stubborn and wilful. My tem- 
per has led me on to say and do a thousand things 
that were wrong. I have felt to-day that this is 
no way to live. Our quarrel has lasted quite long 
enough,—I am sorry that I begun it,—and now, 
let us drop it and be friends.” 

It was a sore trial te the old man’s heart, and 
these words were not spoken without an effort, 
for pride whispered that he might be repulsed be- 
fore them all; but it was mistaken, for Sire Ben- 
ton grasped his hand and said, almost with 
tears,— 

‘“‘ This is too much—too much, Moses. If you 
were hasty, I have been obstinate and deaf to all 
reason ; and even to-day, when you were saving 
my child's life, I was planning means to annoy you. 
It is too much,—I do not deserve it, Moses.” 

“Say no more about it, Sire. Say no more 
about it. I will go home now and send Ned over 
to see after your cattle. I guess Hetty had better 
stay and help Annie take care of David until 
night, when Ned and I will come over and watch 
with him. Hannah,” he continued, in reply to a 
word from David ;—“ well, Hannah let it be then, 
though I much doubt whether she is as good a 
nurse as her mother.” 

The reconciliation between the old men was 
perfect. 
and he often watched over him with a care and 
tenderness strongly at variance with his usual 
coarse, rough manners ; and at the earnest request 
of David and his mother, he consented that Han- 
nah should become his constant nurse. 

But when he heard that the gossips of the vil- 
lage were discussing the propriety of this step, and 
indulging in ill-natured remarks, his hasty temper 
again burst forth. He declared that although he 
did not care a snap for all they said, yet his daugh- 
ter should have a right to watch over David, that 
even the most precise old tattler among them 
could not question, for she should be his wife with- 
in twenty-four hours.” 

The mothers were struck dumb at the idea of 
marriage under such circumstances, and, when 
they regained the use of their tongues, made ob- 
jections innumerable ; but David, after along con- 


Every day Barker called to see David, | 





versation with Hannah, seconded her father’s 
proposition. Not that he entertained much if any 
hope of recovery, for the physician had frankly 
stated his danger from the first, but he yearned to 
keep her with him to the last; besides, he felt that 
in all the future differences that might arise be- 
tween their parents, she must be the ministering 
angel; and he fondly fancied that, as his widow, 
her influence, at least with his own father, would 
be more efficient. 

We might tell of that sad and solemn wedding, 
—of the long weary days and months during 
which the young wife watched over her husband 
with a devotion that might have won him from 
the grave,—of the burst of glad tears with which 
she received the first decided intimation of hope 
from the careful physician,—of his slow return to 
health during the summer months,—of a winter 
passed at the genial South, from whence they re- 
turned with minds enlarged by observation and 
intercourse with society, and hearts still more de- 
votedly united. 

Ah, there are many pleasant things to speak of 
in this world, but we have not time nor space to 
note them here. We can only say, that the old 
foot-path was no longer overgrown with daisies 
and clover,—the gates were repaired, and the mo- 
thers again called pleasantly to each other across 
the meadow. ‘The old men took counsel of their 
youth, and lived for many years the golden life of 
peace. Now, they have both gone to their rest. 
The eldest son of David and Hannah has brought 
home a fair wife, and the young couple live with 
grandmother Barker. Scarcely a day passes in 
which Annie Benton does not come across to chat 
awhile with them ; and in the interest that these 
old ladies take in the happiness of their children, 
they seemed to have gained a new lease of exist- 
ence. 

There is one addition to the landscape, which we 
must not omit to mention. About midway be- 
tween the houses, stand two young thrifty oaks. 
They sprang from acorns, one of which grew on 
the old oak that caused the great quarrel, and the 
other upon the tree which so nearly deprived 
David of life. They were planted by Hannah 
the autumn succeeding her marriage. 

These trees are known among the family as the 
Tree of Strife and the Tree of Peace ; and whenever 
Hannah perceives any indications of selfishness, 
or a hasty, quarrelsome temper in her children, 
she points them to these trees; and her pleasant 
voice, mingled with the murmuring of their broad 
leaves, as she tells the story of their grandfathers’ 
quarrel and reconciliation, seldom fails to chase 
away all clouds, and bring again the bright atmo- 
sphere of truth and love. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 
@ Western Sketch. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tere was a school in one of the newly-settled 
villages of the far West, and this school was kept 
by a noble old Bohemian emigrant, whom, for the 
sake of convenience, we shall designate by the 
title of Uncle Heinrich. Among the pupils of this 
school were two little boys, named Johnny and 
Willie. 
for by an aged grandmother; and this grand- 
mother was something of a termagant. Johnny 
had also a lovely sister, a young lady of about 
seventeen years of age—two brothers, named Ben 
and Ned, boys of ten and twelve—and two uncles, 
named Joe and Will, wild and dissipated young 
men. 

Willie was a little blind boy, the only son of a 
widowed mother, who had given him up during 
the week—that is, from Monday morning to F'ri- 
day evening—to Uncle Heinrich’s care, in conse- 
quence of the boy’s earnest desire to be sent to 
school ; for his mother lived at some little distance 
from the village, in a lonely log-cabin, and Willie 
was pining for companionship with children of his 
own age. 

Friday afternoon had come, and with it came a 
petition from Willie, and Willie’s mother, that 
Johnny might be allowed to go home and remain 
with Willie until the next Monday morning. The 
petition was, of course, heartily seconded by John- 
ny himself; and Mrs. Carter, Johnny’s grand- 
mother, happening at the moment to be in an un- 
commonly good humor, readily granted the little 
fellow’s request. How superlatively happy was 
Johnny, and how full of gratitude to his grand- 
mother ! 

It was a very unusual thing for Johnny to leave 
the village, even to go so short a distance, and his 
elaborate leave-taking was not a little amusing. 
Hoe had to go and bid a formal, though fervent 
farewell to Uncle Heinrich, and to sundry friends 
and neighbors, whom we have not had occasion to 
mention. Then there were pigs, and cows, and 
chickens, and Johnny’s own pet-dog, which was 
too much of an invalid to accompany him, he 
having met with a serious injury not long before. 

Willie’s mother was exceedingly poor, but this 


was nothing to Johnny ; truth to tell, he loved 
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Johnny was an orphan, who was cared 





Willie and his mother all the better for it. Above 
and beyond everything else to him, was the indul- 
gence of the heart’s affections ; and every oppor- 
tunity afforded by kind Heaven for this, afforded 
him unmixed delight. The house, as a matter of 
course, was built of logs, but old Mrs. Carter’s log- 
house was a palace to it, for it was small and 
dark, and the floor, if floor it could be called, was 
so uneven, that Johnny nearly tripped and fell the 
first time he attempted to walk upon it ;—and yet 
it was surprising how little blind Willie knew how 
to avoid every dangerous spot. Dark, however, 
and small and dismal as it was, love was there, 
and that was better than light and splendor—bet- 
ter, better far! 

On Saturday morning, the two little boys, with 
the widow’s consent, started off together to hunt 
for peaches, which were found in great abun- 
dance at the distance of about half a mile from the 
house. ‘The trees had been planted for the bene- 
fit of posterity, by a philanthropic squatter, seve- 
ral years before; for he, upon the approach of 
civilization and neighbors, had suddenly left the 
premises, and gone nobody knew whither. 

It was early in the morning when the boys 
started ; the dew was fresh and bright upon the 
grass, and everything seemed full of life and beau- 
ty. The little wanderers yielded their sensitive 
young hearts most thoroughly to the delicious in- 
fluences of the hour; and Johnny carolled forth 
in his exuberant glee many a fragment of the 
good old songs he had often heard his sister Susy 
sing; while Willie, more pensive and subdued, 
trotted along by Johuny’s side, and smiled a more 
than usually brilliant smile. ‘The path was plain, 
and, as Willie's mother had assured them, could 
not possibly be mistaken; but the good lady 
had, notwithstanding its plainness, given Johnny 
the most minute directions concerning it; and 
then she sent them forth with her fervent bless- 
ing, and an audibly expressed desire that nothing 
would befall them by the way. 

“Oh, Willie!” said Johnny, “I wish you 
could see the clear blue sky, without a single 
cloud, and the pretty little birds hopping about 
right in the path before us, and the bright green 
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do it. And we'll take them to the village in that | any further; let us sit down here, and when ( 
nice tin bucket that mammy scoured so bright | your mammy misses us, she will come to look for 
last night. Don’t you know you said you could | us, and we can hear her when she calls. We ( 
see your face in it?” can’t help ourselves now, Willie.” (. 
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trees, and the grass and the flowers all covered 
with dew! Oh, Willie! what a beautiful world 
this is!” 

“ T would like to see this beautiful world,” an- 
swered Willie, in a gentle tone; “but mammy 
says it is the will of God that I should be blind, 
and God knows what is best for us. She says it 
might have been a great deal worse with me—I 
might have been deaf and dumb besides ; for she 
says there is a girl in Boston who is deaf, dumb, 
and blind: and one in Hartford, too! ” 

“ Deaf, dumb, and blind?” exclaimed Johnny, 
in amazement; then after a brief pause, during 
which he seemed to be in the deepest thought, he 
continued: “ I don’t see how they can be made 
to understand anything at all.” 

‘“‘ But they do teach them though,” said Willie. 
“ Mammy says they teach them a great deal.” 

“If Jesus Christ was here, Willie,” said John- 
ny, abstractedly, ‘he could make you see.” 

“| know that,” answered Willie ; “ but he is ’nt 
here. Yet maimmy says, if I love him, and try 
to be like him, I ‘ll be just as happy as if I could 
see ; because people that love him, and do what 
he commands, are the happiest people in the 
world.” 

* Sister Susy tells me all about him, Willie,” 
said Johnny ; “and she always makes me love 
him when she talks about him. How good he 
was! Sister Susy says he was gentle, and we 
must be so too. Grandma talks about him some- 
times, but I can’t understand what she says about 
him ; and I do’nt believe she loves him as much 
as sister Susy does ; at least, she do’nt make me 
love him so much when she talks about him.” 

** Susy is gentle ; she is like Jesus,” said Willie ; 
“but your grandma ain’t. I’m ’fraid of her, 
Johnny.” 

* She’s good sometimes, Willie,” said Johnny. 
‘‘ Sister Susy says she has a heap to plague her.” 

Thus the little ones beguiled the time till they 
reached the peach-trees, and then Johnny, bidding 
Willie to sit down in the shade of a large tree, to 
which he led him, picked up some of the finest 
peaches, which lay strewed in great abundance 
upon the ground, and fed Willie with them, occa- 
sionally eating one himself, and pronouneing it de- 
licious. 

‘Oh! aint these nice!” exclaimed he; “ how 
I wish sister Susy was here to eat some!” 

* We’ll carry her some on Monday,” said Wil- 
lie. Ill ask mammy to get up soon in the morn- 
ing, and pick some for her, and I’m sure she’ll 


Johnny picked up all the undecayed peaches he 
could find on the ground, and then he tried, with 
all his might, to shake the trees, but found this far 
beyond his feeble power. ‘ I see a tree yonder,” 
exclaimed he, at length, “that looks just like a 
peach-tree ; let ’s go to it.” 

“ Very well,” said Willie ; and Johuny led him 
to the tree, remarking, as he went, that his mam- 
my said there were a great many peach-trees in 
that neighborhood. Johnny had been mistaken, 
however ; thetree he had espied was not a peach- 
tree, though now he imagined he discovered an- 
other, and onward they went. Again he was 
mistaken, but he continued looking earnestly 
about, still holding Willie’s hand. At length they 
concluded to return ; but at this moment Johnny 
looked around, perfectly bewildered. They had 
unconsciously wandered far into the woods ! 

*“ Which side did we come from, Willie?” in- 
quired Johnny. 

* T can’t tell, I’m blind, you know,” answered 
Willie. ‘Can’t you see the peach trees?” 

“No, I don’t see them,” replied Johnny. 





| They can’t be very far off from us, Willie ; let's 
| go and hunt for them.” 

Hand in hand they wandered—up and down- - 
backwards and forwards—now here, now there ; 
but nothing could they see of the peach-trees they 
had so lately left; nor were they by any means 
aware that they were now plunging deeper and 
deeper into the heart of an mterminable forest ; 
and every moment straying further and further 
from home. On, on they went, for an hour or 
two longer. At length their wearied limbs al- 
most refused to carry them, and the conviction 
began to steal upon them that they were lost—a 
conviction which, by-and by, settled with a freez- 
ing certainty about their hearts. 

“ Willie,” said Johnny, as soon as he could 
trust himself to speak,—** Willie, I’m ‘fraid we ’re 
lost!” 

‘Lost !” exclaimed Willie ; and he turned as 
pale as death. “ Lost, lost in the woods?” And 
all the sorrowful tales he had ever heard about 
lost children crowded upon his quickened imagi- 
nation, rendered unusually sensitive by the mys- 
tery with which his want of sight had always en- 
veloped the outward world. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Willie,” said Johnny, bis 
manly young heart striving to be brave and hepe- 
ful, and to stifle the fears in Willie, which he 
could not himself help feeling. ‘ Don’t be fright- 
ened, God will take care of us. Let us not go 
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* T can’t see them at all, anywhere,” said John- 
ny, decidedly. “ We’re lost, Willie! we’re lost, 
I tell you; but God will take care of us!” Wil- 
lie covered his sightless eyes with his hands, and 
began to cry. 

*Do’nt cry, Willie,” said Johnny, soothingly ; 
‘it won’t do any good, and may only make you 
sick. If erying would do any good, I’d cry too.” 
Little philosopher! Brave little heart ! 

Well, there they sat for some time, Willie stri- 
ving to keep back the tears that seemed so ready 
to flow, and Johnny striving to comfort Willie. 
Every time a leaf rustled near them they started, 
and Johnny gazed eagerly around; and every 
now and then they fancied they heard the sound 
of human voices. ‘Then they would hold in their 
breath, and listen for awhile, with trembling 
eagerness ; but, after a time, a look of blank and 
bitter disappointment would settle on their faces. 

“What must we do, Johnny?” murmured 
Willie, after ari unusually long silence. 

“ We must trust in God, Willie ; that is all we 
can do,” answered Johnny, in an earnest, though 
gentle voice. ‘“ He sees us here, sitting under 
these very trees.” 

* But we may die in the woods, Johnny,” said 
Willie; “and what would mammy do? It 
would break her heart if I was to die in the 
woods.” 

«“ J don’t believe we ’Il die in the woods, Willie,” 
said Johnny ; “ they ‘Il come and find us—I know 
they will: and may be we can yet find the way 
out ourselves. If you aint toe tired, Willie, we ‘ll 
again.” 

* Oh, I aint too tired,” said Willie, jumping up. 
“Do let’s try, Johnny, to find the peach-trees 
try again.” 

Another fruitless search of two or three hours 
now followed. Sometimes they seemed to emerge 
into a more open space, but these were only spots 
where the forest was less dense than usual; and 
again they would plunge into a darkly-shaded 
thicket. Sometimes they got entangled amid a 
luxuriant growth of underbrush and vines, from 
which they disengaged themselves with the ut- 
most difficulty. At length, from pure exhaustion, 
they once more seated themselves. Hunger also 
began to add to their sufferings, for they had taken 
a very early and a very slight breakfast, being all 
imtent upon the peaches which they had promised 
themselves. 

Willie was now becoming more accustomed to 
the.idea that he was really Josi, and more recon- 
ciled to it. He therefore ceased weeping, except 
at intervals, when a peculiarly vivid thought of 
his “poor mammy” would force itself upon his 
mind. Johnny was all the time composed and 
hopeful. By-and-by the shades of evening began 
to darken around them; and the peculiar chill 





which is felt even at mid-day in the depths of an 
immense and thickly-shaded forest, became every 
moment more and more perceptible. 

“ Night is coming now, Willie,” said Johnny ; 
‘** but don’t be afraid, God can take care of us in 
the dark.” 

* Night?” said Willie, in an inquiring tone, 
“night coming? Oh, poor mammy! But I 
never was afraid of the dark, Johnny, ’cause it’s 
always dark to me.” 

“ Poor Willie!” exclaimed Johnny, “ how 
dreadful it must be to be in the dark all the time! 
We'll have to stay in the woods all night, Wil- 
lie,” continued he. 

* Oh, Johnny!” exclaimed Willie, as if horror- 
struck at the thought, “how dreadful! What 
will become of us?” 

“ Never mind,” said Johnny. ‘‘I tell you, 
Willie, I am sure God will take care of us. Aint 
you tired and sleepy? Let’s say our prayers, 
and go to sleep.” 

* Yes,” said Willie, “I can hardly keep my 
eyes open; let’s go to sleep.” The fact was, 
they were both too much fatigued to think much 
of anything but sleep. 

They now knelt together, with their arms 
about each other’s necks, and commenced repeat- 
ing in unison that glorious prayer: “ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven.” When they came to the 
petition, ‘ Thy kingdom come,” Johnny request- 
ed Willie to stop a moment. “ Sister Susy says,” 
he remarked, “ that wherever there is peace and 
love, there is the kingdom of Heaven. 
this the kingdom of Heaven? ” 

They were both silent fora moment. Heaven’s 
peace was certainly there—this they knew and 
felt, though they could scarcely have defined tho 
feeling. 


Now aint 


Nature was sending up her evening 
hymn to the great Creator ; the little birds twit- 
tered and chirped as they flew to seek their rest- 
ing places; the frogs from a distant pool croaked 
merrily forth their noisy chorus; innumerable 
crickets trilled incessantly their loud and monoto- 
nous song ; and the whip-poor-will sent forth at 


intervals his pleasing, melancholy music. Yes, 
there was peace and joy around them, and peace 
and trust dwelt in their little hearts, and love was 
every where. 

“Is not this the kingdom of Heaven?” in- 
quired Johnny, after a solemn pause. 

“ Yes,” said Willie, his little heart swelling with a 
heaven-inspired tide of feeling, “‘ Yes; Johnny, it is.” 

Wherever and under whatever circumstances 
Johnny heard or repeated the Lord’s Prayer, he 
never failed, when he came to the petition, “* Thy 
kingdom come,” to pause and ask the question, si- 
lently or audibly, “Is the kingdom of Heaven 
here?” It would be well, methinks, if this habit 
were a universal one. 
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Having, certainly to their own satisfaction, set- 
tled the point, that the kingdom of Heaven was 
really within and around them, their little hearts 
felt a thrill of confidence and joy, and they pro- 
ceeded with their evening prayer without further 
interruption. Then Johnny, bidding Willie to 
keep awake a little while longer, hunted about un- 
til he found a dry and grassy spot, and there, with 
trusting hearts, they laid their weary little bodies 
down, and, amid the solitude and darkness, with 
none to watch over them but the Infinite and uni- 
versal Father, they soon slept sweetly in each 
other’s arms. 

We must now return to Willie’s mother. For 
an hour or two after the departure of the little 
boys, she went quietly about her household work, 
as usual. It was still early, and the sun not yet 
very powerful, and she felt no great surprise that 
they should linger where she knew there were such 
powerful attractions. But at length, when hour 
after hour had rolled away, she began to grow un- 
easy. It was Saturday, a day for cleaning, and 
scouring, and scrubbing, and, of course, she was 
very busy; but after she began to think it was 
high time the little rovers had returned, she fre- 
quently left her work, wiped her dripping hands 
upon her blue checked apron, and went to the 
door to see if they were coming. 

Thus for a long time she waited; and then, 
growing seriously uneasy, she threw her sun-bon- 
net upon her head, and went forth in pursuit of 
them. But when she arrived at the peach-trees, 
to her great dismay, they were nowhere to be 
seen. Still she thought they must be in the neigh- 
borhood ; or, perhaps, thought she, the little 
rogues may be hiding from me. And then she 
began to call them: “Johnny! Willie! where 
are you? where have you gone?” But the only 
answer she received, was from the distant echo. 
Then she went into the woods, and commenced a 
thorough search. ‘“ Merciful Father!” she ex- 
claimed, “ what if they have wandered far away, 
and are lost in these woods! My poor little blind 
boy !—my Willie !—1 may never see you more! 
Then wringing her hands, she ran about from 
spot to spot, like one distracted. She would throw 
herself upon the ground, and weep most violently ; 
then, springing up again, would recommence her 
search. 

“T must fly to the village, and get assistance,” 
she exclaimed, at length, and then she ran for- 
wards for a little while in that direction ; but sud- 
denly recollecting that still they might not be far 
off, and, by taking time to go to the village, she 
might lose the chance of finding them, and also 
give them time to wander still further, and become 
hopelessly lost, she again commenced her frantic 
search, and called aloud, in the most agonized 
tones, without cessation. 
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“God help me! God help me! What shall I 
do? Which way shall I go?” exclaimed the ter- 
ror-stricken mother. She prayed, too, with all 
her heart, as she wandered franticly to and fro; 
but it was then no time, she thought, to fall upon 
her knees, or continue for a moment in one spot, 
when her boy was lost in the woods, and wander- 
ing, perhaps, further and further every moment. 
So she ran, and called, and prayed,—and ran, and 
called, and prayed! Now and then she thought 
she espied at a distance, through the opening 
crevices of the under-brush, their fluttering gar- 
ments, and would hasten to the spot, only to find 
that she had been deceived by her own imagina- 
tion. 

At length, in her sore extremity, she suddenly 
became more calm. It was very evident that she 
must decide upon some energetic course of action, 
and that right speedily. What could she do then, 
but hasten to the village, and seek assistance ? 
she saw no other course. Accordingly, upon that 
she decided ; and now she knelt, and, with up- 
raised eyes, and hands convulsively clasped, and 
held far above her head, she earnestly besought 
her heavenly Father to protect the little babes, 
lost in that dismal forest, and have them in his 
keeping till human help should come. It was a 
short and fervent prayer, without nice choice of 
words, or vain repetition ; and then she rose, 
strengthened and still more composed, and hast- 
ened, with all the speed she could command, to- 
wards the village. 

At first, from sheer fatigue, she tottered from 
one side of the road to the other, with trembling 
footsteps ; but her heart growing stronger as she 
advanced, her limbs seemed to gather strength, 
and she went onward and onward with ever ac- 
celerating speed. At length she came to a river, 
which must be crossed. Thank Heaven! the 
boat was not upon the other side. The ferryman 
was quietly seated within his canoe, smoking his 
friendly pipe, and ready to convey to the other 
side such foot-passengers as might offer, for the 
river was so low that the steam ferry-boat had 
ceased to run, and the stream was constantly 
forded by all sorts of vehicles. The ancient ferry- 
man, a hard-featured, but kind-hearted son of the 
western forests, looked considerably amazed when 
he saw the widow coming towards him at that 
time of day, and on Saturday, too! Besides, he 
knew that only ou the preceding day he had 
himself rowed her and the two little boys across the 
stream ; and he was, therefore, quite at a loss to 
conjecture the cause of this sudden, solitary jour- 
ney to the village. He soon found there was 
cause enough. 

As the widow approached old Ginger—as he 
was called—she raised her hands, and began to 
speak to him, long before she was able to make 
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herself heard. “ What in the name of thunder 
has got into the widow now?” said he to himself, 
as he rolled an enormous quid of tobacco out of 
the hollow of one cheek into that of the other; 
“what ails the creeter? Vidders is curous, 
though, any how you can fix it ; only I never seed 
her have no tantrums afore, like the rest on ’em. 
But natur will come out at last, just like murder.” 
As she approached nearer, however, he saw that 
reaily something quite unusual was the matter 
with her: so putting a stop to his philosophical 
speculations upon a most maligned, misunderstood, 
misrepresented class of the human species, he 
arose forthwith, and went to meet her. 

** What upon airth”—he began, as he took 
her hand; but she suddenly interrupted him by 
exclaiming,— 

“Oh, Ginger, my boy is lost ! 
help me to find him! 

“ Lost? gone, Vidder? What on airth do you 
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For God’s sake 


Little Johnny is gone too.” 


mean?” exclaimed Ginger. 

“Oh, they are lost in the woods,” said she ; 
‘come back—come back with me, and let us 
for them. My poor blind boy! You 
know every inch of the woods, Ginger, and we 


search 


two together can find them.” 

‘* But how, woman?” exclaimed the boatman, 
paralyzed by the intelligence, and scarcely com- 
prehending what she had said. ‘“ Tell me more ; 
tell me more about it.” 

‘* What more do you want to know, Ginger,” 
said the widow, * than that twoof God’s creatures 
are, perhaps, perishing in the woods ; and those, 
too, little innocent babies, that can’t help them- 
selves? Don’t stop toask me questions, for God’s 
sake!” continued she, wringing her hands, and 
bursting into a passionate flood of tears; “ but 
come and help me find the boys,” and she laid 
her hand upon his arm, and forcibly drew him in- 
to the road from whence she came. 

The old ferryman went passively along for a 
few steps, and then halted suddenly. ‘I'll tell 
you what it is, Vidder,” he said, taking off his 
hat, and standing right before her, “ef them little 
boys is lost,—as you say they is, and, God knows, 
I don’t misbelieve you, woman,—you and me 
can’t find ’em, no how. You haint no idee what 
sort of a place them woods is; we mout sarch 
from now till the day of judgment, and never go 
a’ near ’em.” ‘Then seeing her look of despair, 
and her impatient gesture, he continued, with ve- 
hemence, ** God knows, woman, I aint onwilling 
to help a feller-creetur in distress; and I’d ray- 
thur this blessed minute lay my old head down, 
and have it chopped clean off, than have them 
angels perish in them ’ere woods ;”—here the 
widow groaned audibly, and again raised her 
clasped hands convulsively to heaven,—‘ but it 
aint no use to go a sarching in them ’ere woods on- 


tell we get more help. The village, woman, the 
village! On to the village, and rouse the peo- 
ple!” He then took her hand, and she allowed 
him to lead her passively to the canoe, and seat 
her within it. 

He rowed with all his might, endeavoring, in 
the mean time, to comfort the distracted mother. 
‘There aint no danger, Vidder,” said he, ‘“ but 
what we ’ll find them leetle boys. Children has 
been lost in them same woods afore now, and 
found agin; yes, and in my day too, Vidder. It 
aint no use to keep a lookin’ out for trouble ; God 
knows, it comes fast enough. Keep a good heart, 
Vidder ; we'll git up sich a company as ’ll scour 
them ‘ere woods cleaner ’an they’s ever been 
scoured afore. Keep a good heart, and don’t keep 
a cryin’ ; it aint no airthly use to fret.” 

But now they were at the other side of the lit- 
tle stream, and the kind-hearted ferryman en- 
deavored to persuade the widow to remain quietly 
in the boat, till he could go to the village, and 
sound the alarm. But she was quite too much 
excited to think of sitting still ; and would by no 
| means consent to do as he proposed. They step- 
ped out of the boat, therefore, scrambled up the 
| steep and slippery bank, and commenced walking 

rapidly together towards the village, telling the 
| startling tidings to every one they met. In a lit- 
| tle while the whole village was in commotion. 
| Men, women, and children, were seen running 
| hither and thither, snatching up anything they 





| thought might be required, and then starting off 
for the river with their utmost speed. 
Mrs. Carter and Susan, Johnny's grandmother 


and sister, were engaged in scouring out their 
house when Joe Carter suddenly burst into the 
room, exclaiming, “‘ Heavens and earth, ma! 
Johnny and Willie are lost!—lost in the woods 
across the river!” and snatching up his gun, and 
a hunting-horn, which lay upon the table, he dart- 
ed off again, before the bewildered women had 
time to say a single word, or even to recover, in 
the slightest degree, from the first feeling of con- 
Dropping immediately the utensils 
they each held in their hands, they stood stupidly 
gazing at each other for a moment, and then, with- 
out uttering a syllable, they both, snatching up 
their sun-bonnets by a natural Western .nstinct, 
started off, with wonderful haste, to the ferry. 

In a surprisingly short time, they reached the 
river, and there a busy scene was presented to 
their view. An enormous cart, filled with men, 
women, and children, was already there ; and the 
horses which drew it were just about stepping in- 
to the river. 

“ Get in here, Susy! get in here, Miss Carter ” 
sounded from many voices ; and Susan and her 
grandmother were alinost lified up into the cart; 
then it went on its way. Uncle Heinrich and 


sternation. 
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Willie’s mother were there—she with her head 
leaning upon his shoulder, and weeping bitterly— 
refusing to be comforted. They now drove into 
the river; another cart, filled with people, and 
another, followed—for the village was almost de- 
serted. Men and boys, at work in the fields, had 
dropped their implements and run ; carpenters at 
work upon the roofs of houses, had slid precipi- 
tately off, and joined the hurrying throng ; old 
and young were there, with throbbing hearts and 
eager faces. There was, in every countenance, 
that expression of grave and earnest reverence 
which settles on the features when a deep human 
feeling is stirred to its utmost depths ; not a single 
word was lightly spoken, or lightly heard ; even 





little children gazed reverently into each other’s 
eyes, or looked around them with a glance that 
was more than usually thoughtful ; for, then and | 
there, was strikingly developed the deep and | 
innate sense, which dwells within us all, of the 
value of a human life. 

Scarcely a word was uttered as they forded the 
river, except by the driver, who found it impossi- 
ble to manage his horses without keeping up the 
racket to which he had accustomed them. Half 
way across the river might be seen the old ferry- 
man, in his trusty canoe, rowing with all the 
power which he could call into his still quite vig- 
orous arms. The boat was filled with people. 
Here and there might be seen ar individual, who, 
disdaining the usual modes of crossing the river, 


' 





had plunged bravely in, and was trusting to his | 


own resources. Foremost among these were Joe 
and Will Carter, the former holding his gun out 
of the water with his left hand. 

Having all now crossed the river, the whole 
company assembled round the cart in which the 
widow rode, and began, for the first time, to ques- 
tion her minutely. Her answers were short, 
distinct, and directly to the point. She told them 
the story, simple as it was, that the boys had 
asked permission to go and gather peaches, had 
promised her they would not be long away, had 
gone to the peach trees quite early in the morn- 
ing, and she had not seen them since. After 
hearing all she had to say, the throng pressed 
on. 

Arrived at the cluster of peach trees, again 
they halted, to form some plan for the most effi- 
cient search. Most of the men were skilled in 
discovering tracks, but here they seemed at fault ; 
the little feet had skimmed along, and left no 
trace behind. Willie’s mother, Mrs. Carter, and 
Susan, while the consultation was going on, wan- 
dered uneasily backwards and forwards, but nei- 
ther of them uttered a word. The old ferryman, 
Ginger, coming up to Willie’s mother—with whom 
he felt best acquainted—said, “* You women had 
best stay here, or, maybe, go back to your house 














and rest, while we is a sarching for them leetle 
boys. Poor leetle creeturs! I know we’ll come 
across ’em soon, seein’ there’s so many on us.” 

“ Back to the house?” exclaimed old Mrs. 
Carter, opening her great black eyes wide upon 
him, “ back to the house ? why, man! are you 
mad ?” 

“ Not as I knows on, ma’am,” meekly replied 
old Ginger, backing off to a respectful distance ; 
and then he could not forbear remarking to him- 
self, “ Vidders sartainly is curous creeturs, and I 
might a know’d more an’ to put myself so close 
to’em.” Susan, and Willie’s mother, only shook 
their heads at the proposal, and though not so vi- 
olent, were quite as resolute as Mrs. Carter ; old 
Ginger therefore moved away, and joined the 
crowd. Joe and Bill Carter had already started 
off in different directions, having consulted togeth- 
er in whispers, and seeming totally unconscious of 
all that was going on around them. 


‘“* Now that aint right,” said one of the villagers, 
as he gazed after their retreating forms; “ we 
ought all to understand each other, and not go 
capering about without rhyme or reason. Here, 
Joe! Bill!” Joe and Bill, however, never so much 
as turned their heads, but kept steadily and rapid- 
ly advancing in the path which they had taken. 

** Let them alone, neighbor,” said uncle Hein- 
rich ; “ you can’t expect them to be bound by 
rules and regulations now; let them take their 
own way, poor boys! Johnny is their idol, and 
you see they are almost beside themselves ; there 
are surely enough of us without them.” 

“No, do n’t plague ’em,” exclaimed old Ginger ; 
‘there aint no keeping down natur, nohow ; and 
them boys ’ll run the feet off their legs afore 
they’ll give up the sarch. So will we all, for the 
matter o’ that, I reckon.” 

The plan was at length laid, so that all the 
different sections of the forest should be most ef- 
fectually searched, and the various parties started 
off in several directions, young Ned and Ben keep- 
ing very near to Uncle Heinrich, as if they thought 
that where he was, there surely would be safety 
and success. But now a sudden thought struck 
Susan, and she flew to Uncle Heinrich, exclaim- 
ing, * Your dog, Uncle Heinrich, your dog! 
where is Leo?” 

“ Sure enongh,” said Unele Heinrich, striking 
his hand upon his forehead, “ where have my 
senses been? If Leo could once get their trail, 
he would quickly find them. I must go back for 
him.” 

‘No, no! Uncle Heinrich,” said Susan, “ let 
me goand bring him. I am young, and can 
bear fatigue.’ The poor girl looked at that 
very moment ready to die with fatigue and 
grief, 
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“ Indeed, you shall not go,” said Uncle Hein- | 


rich, * I will go myself.” 
*‘ Let us go! let us go! Uncle Heinrich,” ex- 
claimed both of the boys in chorus. 


“stay where you are, I will go; keep near your 
grandmother or your sister Susy.” 

It seemed an age to Susan till Uncle Heinrich’s 
return. All her hopes had centered upon Leo. 
But when Uncle Heinrich reached home, alas! 
Leo was not to be found. Finding the place de- 
serted when he returned home—for he had been 
off on some canine expedition when the family 
started on their search—he had gone off again, 
nobody could tell where. Uncle Heinrich shouted 
and searched for him in vain. Leo had recently 
contracted the questionable habit of roving abroad 
for several hours at a time; for, finding that, 
when allowed the freedom of the school-room, he 
attracted too much attention, Uncle Heinrich had 
forbidden him to enter it during school hours; and, 
naturally fond ef society, it was not wonderful 
that he should go to seek it. 

“Oh! Uncle Heinrich! where is Leo?” ex- 
claimed Susan, when she saw him returning with- 
out the dog. 


‘“« He has gone off, Susan, and cannot be found,” | 


was the reply. 

Susan’s countenance fell, for, as I have stated, 
ever since she had thought of Leo, and his un- 
common sagacity, her faith had been strong that 
the boys would be found, and found speedily. 
** God have pity upon us!” she exclaimed mourn- 
fully, sitting down upon the ground, and burying 
her face upon her lap—* everything seems to go 
against us.” 

“ Susan!” said Uncle Heinrich, in a reproach- 
ful yet tender tone. 

The sound of her name thus pronounced, re- 
called her to herself; and, like Mary of old, when 
Jesus suddenly pronounced Aer name, her eyes 
were opened, and her heart recalled from the 
depths of its despair. She looked first at Uncle 
Heinrich, and then up to Heaven, exclaiming, 
“ God forgive me!” 

How tediously the hours crept along while the 
search was carried on! Afternoon, and twilight, 
and then the dark, silent, and mysterious night 
had come, and still the little wanderers had not 
been found. But those deep forests were not then, 
as usual, dark nor silent ; for here and there were 
bright fires burning, which had been lighted by 
the different parties to afford them the means of 
seeing ; and from all quarters of the forest re- 
sounded the incessant shouts and calls of men, 
women, and children. Uncle Heinrich, after 
having taken several journeys to the village and 
back again, had at length found Leo, the truant, 
and brought him to the scene of action. 
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Garments belonging to each of the little boys 


| were shown to him. He smelt them for some 
| time, aud then looked up into his master’s face, 


| as if for directions. “ Find them, Leo! good dog! 
“No, no, dear boys,” said Uncle Heinrich, | 


find them!” said his master. 
Leo scented about among the peach trees for 
some time, and then started off. ‘The little party, 


| consisting of Mrs. Carter, Willie’s mother, Susan, 


and her two brothers, watched the movements of 
the dog with intense and breathless interest, 
while Uncle Heinrich followed him at a little 
distance. 

* Hasn’t he found the trail?” inquired Ben, 
looking at his sister Susy, and clapping his hands, 
* Look how he runs along now with his nose upon 
the ground.” 

“ We'll see,” replied Susan, with as much 
composure as she could assume. 

Presently Leo seemed at fault, however; for 
he stopped awhile, smelt about, and then returned 
to the peach trees, still keeping his nose to the 


ground. ‘There he ran about a little, and again 


went off, in rather a different direction, and further 
than before ; the whole party we have mentioned 
following him as well as they were able. But he 
doubled and turned constantly, and seemed very 
much perplexed ; yet still he kept his nose to the 
ground as if he had the trail. ‘This was contin- 
ued for some time, till finally it became impossible 
for any of the party to follow him closely, and 
Uncle Heinrich feared that if he kept calling hii 
back, he would lose the trail, or else become dis- 
couraged and give up the pursuit. 

‘We had better remain here,” said Uncle 
Heinrich, ‘“‘ Leo will now certainly find them, I 
think ; and if he does, he will not be very long in 
making us aware of it.” So the whole party, 
nearly fatigued to death, sat down upon the 
ground, and endeavored to be patient. But, in a 
little while, a loud, long, and cheering blast was 
heard, and then a succession of auswering shouts 
and cheers from different quarters of the forest 
echoed through the woods. 

“ That’s Uncle Joe’s horn, I am sure,” ex- 
claimed Susan, starting to her feet, ‘“‘ I know the 
sound of it right well!” and she sprang away like 
a startled fawn, and flew in the direction from 
which the horn was heard. 

** God in Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carter, slowly rising; and her agitation was 80 
great that she tottered forward as though she 
would have fallen. Her intense joy had com- 
pletely overpowered her. Willie’s mother, when 
she attempted to rise, had fallen back upon the 
ground, and was nearly fainting. Uncle Hein- 
rich assisted her to rise, but she seemed scarcely 
conscious of what was going on. Mrs. Carter 
had by this time recovered herself, and was fol- 
lowing the direction of the cheerful sounds with 
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wonderfully rapid steps. Each new shout, as it 
arose, and was borne joyfully along, caused her 
old limbs to spring, and infused new life into her 
heart. Susan was flying forward with the fleet- 
ness of the wind. Ned and Ben had started 
at the very first echo of the horn, and were out 
of sight in a moment; but Uncle Heinrich re- 
mained behind, to assist Willie’s mother, who was 
utterly unable to walk without his aid. 

As they drew nearer and nearer to the spot, 
and the mingled sounds became more and more 
distinct, Leo’s deep hoarse voice was plainly heard. 
Uncle Heinrich now almost carried Willie’s mo- 
ther in his arms, for her limbs absolutely refused | 
their support. But all, at length, were gathered 
around the spot where the children had been 
found. Wonderful to tell, they had not been 
awakened by the bustle and din around them, but | 
were still fast asleep, locked closely in each other's 
arms, just as they had laid them down to sleep in | 
the spot which they had decided to be “the king- | 
dom of Heaven.” Overpowered by the fatigue 
of their wandering, and the keenness of their an- 
guish upon the discovery that they were really 
lost, they seemed almost “to be sleeping the quiet 
sleep of death ; yet smiles were on their lips, | 
and the rosy hue of health upon their little 
cheeks. 

It was a wonderfully interesting and affecting | 
scene. There lay the little innocents, all uncon- 
scious of the interest they were exciting, and of 
the feelings which they had stirred up from the | 
fathomless depths of numerous human hearts; 
and all around them were countless human faces, 
beautiful and homely, dark and fair, aged and 
youthful, gazing down upon them with the intense 
earnestness which can only be felt at such a mo- 
ment, when all the life within has been quickened 
into vital action. Men standing upon tiptoe to 
see over the shoulders of those who were before | 
them, children making innumerable crevices | 
through which to peep, and calling to their parents 
“Do let me see, daddy ; do let me see, mammy ; | 
lift me up, daddy, lift me up ”—all added to the | 
interest and excitement of the moment. 

Joe Carter sat upon the ground beside the chil- 
dren, with his hunting horn in his hand. He was 
gazing intently at the little sleepers, his huge 
frame in attitude of the most entire earnestness, 
and occasionally he brushed hastily away from 
tither sunburnt cheek, something which looked 
very much like a tear. What! tears from that 
bratal man? Ah yes, tears; the tokens and the 
tributes of that humanity which never utterly de- 
parts from the bosoms of the most abandoned men. 





Susan was on her knees beside her Uncle Joe, 
leaning tenderly over the little boys; Mrs Carter 
was weeping aloud upon the bosom of her other 
sou ; Willie's mother had fainted entirely away in | 


| how did you get here, Sister Susy’ 


Uncle Heinrich’s arms; and Ben and Ned were 
standing near, looking from one to the other with 
all the wondering simplicity of childhood. 

But the children were to be awakened, and 
how was it to be done? If suddenly aroused to 
see such a crowd of people, excited as they were, 
with the glare of numerous fires around them in 
the dead of night, so far from supposing them- 
selves in the peaceful “ Kingdom of Heaven,” 
they would have been very apt to think them- 
selves, for the moment at least, in a very different 
place. Joe thought that the people had better 
put out their torches and fires,—for they had 
matches, and could easily rekindle them—and 


| then let Susy speak to Johnny, who would more 
| readily recognise her voice than that of any other 
| person. 


The fires and torches were, accordingly, 
instantly extinguished, and there was a breath- 
less silence. 

“Johnny! Johnny!” said Susan, in a gentle 
voice, and with her lips close at his ear. Johnny 
moved a little, and muttered half inaudibly, “ thy 
kingdom come.” 

‘“What does he say? what does he say?” 
was heard around in gentle whispers. 

Susan replied in an under tone, but in an accent 
so clear that it was heard by every one, “he says, 
thy kingdom come.” 

The people looked at each othe: mysteriously, 


| but finding that, in the darkness of a starlight in 


the woods, they could not catch the expression of 
each other’s faces, turned away again, and bent 
their heads to listen. 

71” 


* Johnny! Johnny ! 
same gentle tone. 


stretched himself. 

* Johnny !” said Susan, “ won't you kiss your 
darling sister Susy?” The kiss was distinctly 
heard. 

He must have felt confused, however, for the 
first question he asked was, “ Sister Susy, am I 


I thought I was 


said Susan again, in the 
Johnny began to awake, and 


at home in grandma’s house ? 
at Willie’s.” 

«No, Johnny,” replied Susan, “ you are not in 
grandma's house; you did go home with little 
Willie, on Friday, after school.” 

“Oh yes,” said Johnny, ‘‘ now I remember all 


about it. 


Willie and me is lost in the woods ; but 
aw 

«“ Every body has been hunting for you, John- 
ny,” said Susan, “ for you and little Willie—al- 
most every body from the village; and now 
we ve found you. Uncle Joe found you, Johnny.” 

“ Where's Uncle Joe?” inquired Jobony. “I 
do n't see him, and I don’t see you, nor any body ; 
am I getting blind too, like little Willie ? ” 

** No, Johnny,” said Susan, “ I hope not, but it’s 
night.” 

“ Here Lam, Johnny,’ 


said Joe Carter, in a 
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softer voice than any body had ever heard him 
use before. 

‘* Grandma is here too, and Uncle Heinrich,” 
said Susan 

«Will grandma whip me for getting lost?” 
asked Johnny in alarm. 

Susan said nothing ; her constitutional fear of her 
grandmother suggesting to her that she had better 
not attempt a reply upon a point of so much delicacy. 

‘No, no,” said Joe Carter, quickly, and this 
time the tone of his voice was quite natural—* no, 
no, Johnny, that she won't; I’ll see to that.” 
Mrs. Carter now came forward, and threw her 
arms round Johnny’s neck, who was by this time 
standing up. ‘This was a signal for Ned and Ben, 
and they too rushed up to Johnny, and hugged and 
kissed him to their hearts’ content. 

“You must now wake up Willie, Johnny,” 
said Susan, “ and tell him all about it, but do n’t 
frighten him. His mother is here.” 

By this time the torches were all rekindled, for 
the people knew that poor little blind Willie could 
not be startled by the greatest blaze of light. 
Johuny awoke his little companion with the most 
consummate skill, and gave him the most precise 
information of the state of things. Then, and not 
till then—for she had sometime before returned to 
consciousness—did Uncle Heinrich allow the poor 
woman to rush forward, and clasp in her convul- 
sive embrace her now recovered child. And then 
ensued a scene of tenderness, which drew tears 
from every eye, and of which it would be folly for 
me to attempt a description. 





The children were taken home in triumph, 
Joe took Johnny in his own arms, a privilege 
which all seemed to grant him as a right. Uncle 
Heinrich took Willie, and thus the whole crowd 
started off, taking the house of Willie’s mother in 
their route. ‘They were a very different-looking 
set of people from what they had been a few 
houss before. Intense and long repressed excite- 
ment was now obliged to expend itself in a variety 
of ways. Some sang, some shouted, some whistled, 
some capered and danced, and the boys waved 
their torches in the air, and pranced about as if 
they were demented. Even Leo partook of the 
general exuberance of feeling, and perpetrated 
sundry antics which were quite remarkable fora 
dog of his usual dignity of character, and lofty 
and grave demeanor. 

When the crowd of people had seen Willie 
safely home, and taken leave of his mother and 
himself by three prolonged and hearty cheers, they 
turned their steps to the river, and in process of 
time arrived at the widow Carter’s. Here they 
went through the same noisy ceremony, after 
having borne Johnny from hand to hand over the 
heads of the people, that every one might bestow 
upon the little favorite a kiss of thankfulness-; and 
then, light-hearted and satisfied, they departed to 
their respective homes. Johnny was immediate- 
ly put into the best bed the house afforded, not, 
however, till he had knelt at his sister Susan’s 
knee, and they had together offered up their 
praises, because the lost had been found. 


TRISTIA. 


Stanzag on a Natal Alnnibergary. 


BY EUGENE LIES 


Once more the surf upon the beach hath rolled, 
More dismal every time it breaks, and cold. 

It leaves—what other surges left before— 
Torn wrecks of hopes, that erewhile gayly sped, 
Pale blood of waves, in ocean-battles shed, 

And some rare sea-shells, beautiful, but dead, 
Along the weary shore. 


That weary shore, so rugged now, and worn, 
How fair it seemed, when first at early morn 
It glowed, suffused in the warm light of love! 
Each gentle wave broke sparkling o’er the sand, 
And left its track in gems upon the strand ;— 
Rich, glittering gems, that made the grateful land 
A mine of treasure-trove. 
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Another leaf hath fallen: sad and sere 
Her widow’'d sisters don their mourning gear; 

They grieve not for the stricken wand’rer’s flight; 
But the same blight hath brush'd them with its wing, 
And they are wither’d ere the end of spring ; 

No pleasing birds among the branches sing-— 
The owl] moans there all night. 


The leaves are falling from the tree apace ; 
No kindly fruit will fill the vacant space ; 
Alas! it blossomed ere the fitting time : 
And the lewd frost one chilly eventide, 
With slimy kiss assail’d its youthful pride, 
Till, all its early promisings belied, 
It moulders in its prime. 
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f the Pato, according to the most approved authority, died on the 17th of May, in the year 347 before Christ, and on his 
rated birth-day, having exactly completed his eighty-first year. By an invitation, which he could not well decline, he attended 
fora | | a marriage festival on that day, and appeared in good health; yet, with his habitual temperance, he ate only a few i 
| ( 7 os . P 
lofty | ) olives. But, while a friend was yet congratulating him on his healthful looks, and flow of spirits, he was seized with 
) . . . 
‘ sudden illness, and fell senseless into his arms. He was removed to his home, and soon expired; while the piece he 
Villie had been engaged in writing till he went out, lay near him on the table in the same room, waiting the master’s hand to 
and | ( finish it. His tomb was in the garden of his country-house, and near the Academy. The modern traveller finds that “at 
) | ; om, a 
they ancient classic ground overspread with a grove of olive-trees. My friend and relative, H B , Esq., of the U. 8. | bs i 
| A { Navy, on his late return from Greece, brought me a Rose which he had plucked from the site of Plato’s Garden, and said | 4 t 
SS 0 ee ' : a oa Te 
) it should be mine, on condition that I would “ make it the subject of a poem.” ‘The following is the price. j | = 
they | = 
( | i 
after ; 
r the ALL hail! my little Floral Greek, When peering from thine earthly bed, ; 

\ With infant form, and soul antique, The same bright stars their lustre shed ' 

stow we ep se ' 
4 In charms and story thus unique, That kindled Plato’s view. ’ 

J © ) 

) = \ On my Atlantic shore! 

ed to ) _ sleasio ‘ vm : 

aie *T was classic ground that nourished thee, Where this stupendous mundane scheme 

jate- ( yy > Tre Se ‘ , : 

) Beyond the old A’gean Sea, Was long to him the glorious theme 

, not, To come, all redolent, to me, Of many a pious Pagan dream, | 

’ aneta . { 
an 6 ) Of ancient song and lore. That claimed a sleepless hour, 
their Didst thou spring up, serene and fair, 

} Thy native spot afar renowned, é, x 

) Sees Adoring his Creator there, 

In twice a thousand years of sound, ‘ : ; 
( . E With odors poured like praise and prayer 

) Hath Fama borne the world around; ee : 

\ c - To One Almighty Power! 

i Yet thou, so young and fair, 

) From out thine academic bower 

( Dost come, a modest, blushing flower, And now, my Rosa, let me own, 

) : 

) With lowly mien, but mystic power ; In confidence, to thee alone, 

} And lofty import bear. A strange half-wish I’ve sometimes known, 

Which thou must ne’er betray,— 

\ ) With glowing cheek, and mantle green, That Plato might be here again, | 
From home and kindred transmarine, And | behold him once, as when | 
( ) While roaring ocean rolls between He taught and walked with living men, 

Thy native clime and thee, In his meridian day. } 

Thou com’st to breathe upon my lyre, 

) : "de ; >< inspire— a: . ; 

As if thou'dst fain the soul inspire I fain would see his master mind 

\ The voice—the music, and the fire, By truth illumed,—its traits defined,— 

) se . streley ' z ' 

f Of Attic minstrelsy ' Its beauty, strength, and wealth combined . 

' In Truth’s effulgent cause. 

In sooth, a precious Rose art thou! ; 

a ‘ O, had his being, so sublime! i 
ht ; Whilst o'er thy distant, plundered bough, A : ' : 

‘ Atk ages: i Occurred but in this latter time, | 
; Athene's air 1s wailing now . , ss 4 . 
ing, What glorious heights ’t were his to climb | 
Her ancient glory gone, 3 _ : 3 | 
. : ; By Heaven's and Nature’s laws! | 
From every silken fold of thine i 
1 see that ancient glory shine; 

And drink philosophy divine Imbued in heart with Gospel grace, 

} vi 7 P . . . 

From thy pure bosom drawn. What joy had lit his placid face, 

! The holy workmanship to trace 

Thy parent root is in the sod, In one small floral cup! 

Where Piaro oft. while musing, trod, For there his soul at once had seen, 
With thoughts, in quest of Truth and God, Without a cloud to intervene, 
That groped creation through. The Hand whereon the pillars lean, 
’ And on thy tender infant head, That hold creation up. { 
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Yet, if the teacher wisely strove 
For Wisdom’s self, to win the love 
Of all mankind to her, above 
Aught else that time can yield, 
Why should I wish him here to-day, 
Where Truth is held, so oft, to play 
The game of throwing souls away ; 
And thousands throng the field ? 


He never dreamed of such a sight, 

As legatees to life and light, 

Self hoodwinked !—choosing moral night, 
Where thorn and upas grow ! 

Nor could the shades of paganism 

Have blurred his mental eye and prism 

With shapes and clouds of vapor-ism, 
Like those our day can show. 


But while I turn my eye from them, 
And study thee, my little gem, 
So meet in May-Queen’s diadem 

The frontal flower to shine! 
Imagination, like the bee 
That sucks Hymettus’ thyme, from thee 
Imbibes a honey clear and free ; 

And pure delight is mine. 


To where thy finished structure grew, 

Conveyed in vision, thus, I view 

That ancient school on earth anew, 
Where, fired with rapturous thought, 

The noble son of Socrates 

Superb, in calm pedestrian ease, 

Beneath the green, embowering trees, 
His golden precepts taught 





Could Plato to a wedding go? 

His chronicler assures me so! 

Yet, farther, doth the record show- - 
That, ere the feast was done, 

No longer he the scene could bide ; 

But, when the nuptial knot was tied, 

The hoary sage went home, and died 
Before another sun. 


Sweet offspring of the month of flowers, 
With zephyrs bland, and spicy bowers— 
With golden rays, and silver showers— 
The same of Plato's birth; 
He was, like thee, a child of May! 
And on his flowery natal day, 
The soul of Plato passed away, 
And left his form to earth. 


But still, does not his spirit love 
In May-time, oft, unseen, to rove 
All peaceful, through the olive-grove 
That fitly holds the place 
So long his home ? and on the tree 
That put thee forth, oh! did not he 
Repeat his smiles benign, to be 
The brightness of thy face ? 


For, in his garden was his tomb, 
Where, ’mid the verdure and the bloom, 
He left his ashes to assume 

The form that Nature chose. 
And now, if matter loseth nought, 
By spirit hands through ages wrought, 
May not his elements be brought 

In my Puatonic Ross ? 


A FRAGMENT. 


To join in Nature’s sweet repose, 

The modest day retiring goes, 

While blushes, like the dying rose, 
Her siniles illume ; 

And softer still fair Delmo flows, 
All colorless in gloom. 


Oh, Thou Great Architect divine, 

Who bade remotest worlds to shine,— 
Who caused eternal space to be 

Thy footstool in immensity ;— 

If Thou, so infinite and great, 
Throned on primeval worlds of state, 





Couldst stoop to form in ether blue 
The little pearly drop of dew,— 

Say, can mankind of mould divine, 
Do less than homage to thy shrine ?— 
Ah! ‘t is sublime to bend the knee 
To vast and boundless Deity ! 


Thus do J muse by Delmo's streain, 
When throws the sun bis parting beam, 
And think, till thought becomes a dream 
Of wild intensity ; 
And yet, ’t is like a meteor’s gleam 
In heaven's immensity. 
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BILL ATKINS; 


@r, She Maltsman of the Delaware. 





BY CANDACE. 





Tuere is a life, wild, stirring, and manly, encom- 
passed by the green banks of the Delaware, of 
which little has been “said or sung;” but no 
one, who has dwelt within the sound of its waters, 
can hear the word “ Rafting,” without a thrill 
that sends the blood warmer and faster through 
the veins. 

When the snow lies deep over valley and vil- 
lage, all winter long is heard the ringing of the 
sturdy woodman’s axe; and the dark green hem- 
lock, the tufted pine, and even the “ giant oak,” 
waver before his good steel, and come groaning 
and heavy to the breast of “* mother earth.” 

When the spring time comes, and the river, 
breaking the ice-chains which bound it, swells 
fiercely within its sloping banks, there is heard the 
din of unceasing labor. Strong hands soon bind 
the trunks of the old * forest lords,” and in a few 
hours they are securely lashed together, and lay 
heaving on the turbulent waters. 

It is wild life the raftsman leads, when once 
his frail island is launched on the soil-stained 
waves ; but to his hardy spirit, the very toils and 
dangers he encounters form the greatest charm 





of the rude voyage. If the raft should swing 
slowly over some obstacle, ere the mountain echoes 
have answered the steersman’s loud ‘ Hands 
over,” half a dozen hardy forms have plunged in 
the tide, and as many strong shoulders have push- 
ed it once more on its trackless path. When the 
star-lit night is shining over them, their floating 
home is pushed once more out of the strong cur- 
rent, and fastened to the shore. And with the un- 
ceasing song of the hurrying waters in their ears, 
outstretched on the rough timbers, they sleep 
soundly, until the first streak of dawn melts into 
the sky. 

The raftsmen are, for the most part, hardy 
mountaineers, whose whole lives have been passed 
in this calling ; and it is almost impossible to im- 
agine the reckless devotion with which they re- 
gard it. 

The story I am about to relate, and for the 
truth of which I will be a voucher, is a fair illus- 
tration of the enthusiasm which governs them. 

Of all the steersmen on the Delaware, the very 
pride and glory was one Bill Atkins, a broad- 
shouldered, athletic young fellow, with a ray from 
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his good natured soul twinkling in his clear blue 
eye, and a tone of it in his lusty voice. It chanced 
one day Bill strayed into a*camp-meeting, and 
whatever might have been the motive that took 
him in, he came out, to the astonishment of his 
brother raftsmen, a “ new man ;” and faithful to 
his energetic nature, not content with working 
only an oar on the way to heaven, Bill fairly pet- 
rified his old comrades by becoming a steersman— 
and turned “ preacher.” 

Time wore on: Brother Atkins proved himself 
a powerful auxiliary to the body Methodistical, 
and was soon settled over the little church by the 
road side, on the river bank. It was said he 
wielded the sword of the Spirit with great power ; 


and if any very strong argument reared itself in | 


his way, he steered clear of it with as much skill 
as if it were a rock, while he exulted over the 
bearing down of a weak one in the self-same tone 


he used to sing out “ heave yo, heave,” in time of | 


old. 

Spring was coming on, and the snow had melt- 
ed so gradually from the hills, that the river, as 
yet, wound its way along as much like a silver 
thread as if it were midsummer. Produce was 


spoiling, and timber was waiting for the freshet. | delay. A heap of carpet-bags and valises were 


Raftsmen were watching sky and water anxious- 


, ; af 
ly, and Brother Atkins, with commendable faith, 
betook himself to prayer, that the “ windows of | 
heaven” might be opened, and enough rain be 


sent for a “rafting fresh.”—Perhaps it was in an- 
swer to his unique petition, that the next week 
the “windows of heaven” were opened, and the 
rain came pouring down in torrents. 

The river banks were smooth and sloping near 
the church, and from time immemorial it was 
here that rafts had been made. A giant old elm 
still bears the girdling marks of the ropes which 
bound them to the shore. 

The river had risen to a furious height, and still 
the rain came pouring down. The raftsmen 
worked cheerily and steadily at the huge timbers, 
while the preacher was frequently seen among 
them, showing how this point should be secured, 
and how long that timber should be, until, as the 
work drew near completion, Brother Atkins felt 
all the interest one naturally feels in the resalt of 
one’s own skill. 

With all his dexterity in his new vocation, the 
tide of old habits was hurrying poor Bill fast upon 
dangerous rocks. 

After giving the matter due reflection, he made 
a sort of compromise with his ministerial duties, 
and offered to guide the raft, as of old, down to the 
* City of Brotherly Love,” * provided,” that there 
should be no swearing among his comrades during 
the trip. This was readily agreed to, and, with 
his conscience at ease, Brother Atkins threw off 
his coat, as if he would have thrown off the parson 
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with it, and went heartily to work with the others, 
Hammers flew faster, timbers rolled together with 
a fresh impetus, and soon the raft lay completed 
in the deep water. 

Saturday morning came: still the rain poured, 
and still the river rose; but at noon the dark 
clouds rolled away, over the mountain tops, and 
the sun came smiling out, over valley and hill. 

The stormy waters were, as yet, at too great a 
height to be ventured upon, and Atkins gave it as 
his opinion, that very early on Monday morning 
the river would be at the right level. It com- 
menced falling rapidly, however, before night ; and 


| it was said, that the pastor’s step was more than 


once heard, during the still night watches, crossing 
his chamber-floor to the window ; but then—his 
mind might have been troubled with thoughts of 
leaving desolate his little flock. 

Sabbath morning broke brightly upon the world, 
and the sound of the church bell was heard in the 
valley. Brother Atkins was seen issuing from his 


| door, and wending his way to the church. It 
| must be confessed, his face wore an anxious look 
| as he neared it ; for in full sight lay the raft, cha- 


fing the shore, as if impatient at the extraordinary 


thrown together in the centre, and a knot of ath- 
letic fellows stood near, in earnest conversation. 
It was not an unprecedented thing, when sky and 
water were favorable, to commence the voyage on 


_ the holy Sabbath; and when Atkins saw the 


group about to join him, he well understood their 
wishes, and could only say to them, with a ghast- 
ly smile, ** Well, boys, if you go, it will be without 
me.” ‘There was a general cry of * No, no,” to 
this; but whatever might have been the inward 
struggle, Atkins came nobly through it, and pro- 
ceeded to the little church, and took his seat in the 
pulpit; but, alas! so near, that he could not keep 
his eyes from it, was still the picture of the noble 
raft, and the broad, vigorous forms of his old com- 
rades upon it. He arose and prayed, but there 
lurked in the corner of his eye an irresistible long- 
ing towards the river—and it would open. He 
read a hymn, but still the temptation was there. 
What was to be done? He ran it all over in his 
mind, anc, with a desperate effort, formed his res- 
olution. 

The moment the voices of the singers had 
ceased, he arose, and commenced, in a startling 
tone, “ Boys!” That would n’t do: so coughing 
a little, and coloring a great deal, he began again: 
“Men and brethren, it has long been a settled 
point with me,” (by reference to the corner of his 
eye, he saw coats thrown off, and the steering 
pole in the hands of the steersman,) but he con- 
tinued, “that we don’t improve God’s blessing 
enough.” ‘ Amen,” was responded. At that 
moment the bright gleam of a knife-blade caught 
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NOTRE DAME DE ROUEN. 





his eye, and an outstretched arm was actually 
about to apply it to cut the rope, the very last 
link which bound them to the land. It was too 
much. Without waiting to explain, and with a 
mental ejaculation of ‘‘ Try me, oh Lord, any way 
but in a rafting fresh !”” he had given one bound, 
over pulpit and altar, and was springing, as for 
life, over the green slope. Too late! too late! the 


the shore. 
tus, with a 
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BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER. 





Here, where the twilight 
Thickest is thrown, 

Under the shadows, 
Leave me alone. 





High overhead 
The arches are cast; 
To the right and the left 
The pavement is vast. 


Sinks to its close, 
Scarcely a murmur 


Breaks the repose. 


Only a Penitent, 
Burthened within, 
Seeks the Confessional, 
Sighing for sin. 


| Dimly the daylight 

| 

/ 

| O, weary one! why 

\ To the Creature reveal 

( The woes that the Comforter 

/ 

) Only can heal? 

( 

Not the breadth of the transept, 
Nor height of the nave, 

Can circle the blessing 


The Spirit would crave, 


Nor the Priest, nor the shrine, 
For the trespass atone, 
Pray rather to Him, 
j Who on earth prayed alone. 


But see, the Sacristan 
Is closing the door; 





rafting was gliding into the swift current—five, 
ten, fifteen feet of deep water lay between it and 


ere his deserted congregation had time to turn their 
wonder-stricken eyes from each other, a shout 


very owls on the pine-tipped mountains. 


Swinging his brawny arms for impe- 
glorious leap he reached the raft ; and 


the joyous raftsmen, that scared the 
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Hark, how the echo 


Bounds from the floor! 


Gently the darkness 
Veils in its gloom, 
The arch and the altar, 


The picture and tomb. 


Round sculpture and column 
Its mantle is spread; 

They stand like a sisterhood 
Watching the dead. 


Silent and calm, 


Till the dawning of day, 
Here is their vigil, 


Se gee et 


Ours is away. 


Forth from the threshold, ; 
Into the street, } 
To the rattling of wheels | 


And trampling of feet. 


Yet leave not the lesson 
Unheedingly learned ; { 
Turn not away, ; 


As the careless have turned. 


With silence so sacred, if 
The feeling should blend ; ie 
Where all things point upward, 


agne™ 


The soul should ascend. 


opener “por 


The sense and the sympathies 
Mingle and rise, 

Till the spirit, cathedral-like, 
Soars to the skies! 





KTAADN, AND THE MAINE WOODS. 


BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 


No. 


BOATING ON 


Ir being about the full of the moon, and a warm 
and pleasant evening, we decided to row five miles 
by moonlight to the head of the North Twin Lake, 
lest the wind should rise on the morrow. After 
one mile of river, or what the boatmen call “ thor- 
oughfare,”—for the river becomes at length only 
the connecting link between the lakes,—and some 
slight rapid which had been mostly made smooth 
water by the dam, we entered the North Twin 
Lake just after sundown, and steered across for the 
river ‘* thoroughfare,” four miles distant. This is 
a noble sheet of water, where one may get the 
impression which a new country and a “ lake of 
the woods” are fitted to create. There was the 
smoke of no log-hut nor camp of any kind to 
greet us, still less was any lover of nature or mu- 
sing traveller watching our batteau from the dis- 
tant hills ; not even the Indian huntér was there, 
for he rarely climbs them, but hugs the river like 
ourselves. No face welcomed us but the fine 
fantastic sprays of free and happy evergreen trees, 
waving one above another in their ancient home. 
At first the red clouds hung over the western 
shore as gorgeously as if over a city, and the lake 
lay open to the light with even a civilized aspect, 
as if expecting trade and commerce, and towns 
and villas. We could distinguish the inlet to 
the South Twin, which is said to be the larger, 
where the shore was misty and blue, and it was 
worth the while to look thus through a narrow 
opening across the entire expanse of a concealed 
lake to its own yet more dim and distant shore. 
The shores rose gently to ranges of low hills cov- 
ered with forests; and though in fact the most 
valuable white pine timber, even about this lake, 
had been culled out, this would never have been 
suspected by the voyager. The impression, which 
indeed corresponded with the fact, was as if we 
were upon ahigh table land between the States 
and Canada, the northern side of which is drained 
by the St. John and Chaudiere, the southern by 
the Penobscot and Kennebec. There was no 
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EEX. 


THE LAKES 


bold mountainous shore, as we might have ex- 
pected, but only isolated hills and mountains rising 
here and there from the plateau. The country 
isan archipelago of lakes,—the lake-country of 
New England. ‘Their levels vary but a few feet, 
and the boatmen, by short portages, or by none at 
all, pass easily from one to another. They say 
that at very high water the Penobscot and the 
Kennebec flow into each other, or at any rate, that 
you may lie with your face in the one and your 
toes in the other. Even the Penobscot and St. 
John have been connected by a canal, so that the 
lumber of the Allagash, instead of going down the 
St John, comes down the Penobscot ; and the 
Indian tradition that the Penobscot once ran both 
ways for his convenience, is, in one sense, partially 
realized to-day. 

None of our party but McCauslin had been 
above this lake, so we trusted to him to pilot us, 
and we could not but confess the importance of a 
pilot on these waters. While it is river, you will 
not easily forget which way is up stream ; but 
when you enter a lake, the river is completely lost, 
and you scan the distant shores in vain to find 
where it comes in. A stranger is, for the time at 
least, lost, and must set about a voyage of discov- 
ery first of all to find the river. To follow 
the windings of the shore when the lake is ten 
miles or even more in length, and of an irregu- 
larity which will not soon be mapped, is a weari- 
some voyage, and will spend his time and his 
provisions. They tell a story of a gang of expe- 
rienced woodmen sent to a location on this stream, 
who were thus lost in the wilderness of lakes. 
They cut their way through thiekets, and carried 
their baggage and their boats over from lake to 
lake, sometimes several miles. ‘They carried into 
Millinocket lake, which is on another stream, and 
is ten miles square, and contains a hundred islands. 
They explored its shores thoroughly, and then 
carried into another and another, and it was a 
week of toil and anxiety before they found the 
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Penobscot river again, and then their provisions 
were exhausted, and they were obliged to re- 
turn. 

While Uncle George steered for a small island 
near the head of the lake, now just visible like a 
speck on the water, we rowed by turns swiftly 
over its surface, singing such boat-songs as we 
could remember. The shores seemed at an in- 
definite distance in the moonlight. Occasionally 
we paused in our singing and rested on our oars, 
while we listened to hear if the wolves howled, 
for this is a common serenade, and my compan- 
ions affirmed that it was the most dismal and un- 
earthly of sounds; but we heard none this time. 
—If we did not hear, however, we did listen, not 
without a reasonable expectation ; that at least 
I have to tell,—only some utterly uncivilized, big- 
throated owl hooted loud and dismally in the 
drear and boughy wilderness, plainly not nervous 
about his solitary life, nor afraid to hear the echoes 
of his voice there. We remembered also that 
possibly moose were silently watching us from the 
distant coves, or some surly bear, or timid red 
deer or caribou had been startled by our singing. 
It was with new emphasis that we sang there the 
Canadian boat-song— 


“ Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast; 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past,’— 


which described precisely our own adventure, 
and was inspired by the description of exactly 
this kind of life,—for the rapids were ever near, 
and the daylight long past; the woods on shore 
looked dim, and many an Utawa’s tide here 
emptied into the lake. 


“Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 
There is not a breatii the blue wave to curl; 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh, sweetly we ‘ll rest our laboring oar.” 


“Utawa's tide! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float o’er thy surges soon.” 


At last we glided past the “ green isle” which 
had been our landmark, all joiuing in the chorus ; 
as if by the watery links of rivers and of lakes we 
were about to float over unmeasured zones of 
earth, bound on unimaginable adventures. 


“Saint of this green isle, hear our prayer, 
Grant us coo] days and favoring air.”’ 


About nine o’clock we reached the river, and 
ran our boat into a natural haven between some 
rocks, and drew her out on the sand. This 
camping ground McCauslin had been familiar 
with in his lumbering days, and he now struck it 
unerringly in the moonlight, and we heard the 
sound of the rills which would supply us with cool 
water emptying into the lake. The first business 
was to make a fire, an operation which was a 
little delayed by the wetness of the fuel and the 








ground, owing to the heavy showers of the after- 
noon. The fire is the main comfort of a camp, 
whether in summer or winter, and is about as 
ample at one season as at another. It is as well 
for cheerfulness, as for warmth and dryness. It 
forms one side of the camp; one bright side at 
any rate. Some were dispersed to fetch in dead 
trees and boughs, while Uncle George felled the 
birches and beeches which stood convenient, and 
soon we had a fire some ten feet long by three or 
four high, which rapidly dried the sand before it. 
This was calculated to burn all night. We next 
proceeded to pitch our tent; which operation 
was performed by sticking our two spike poles into 
the ground in a slanting direction, about ten feet 
apart, for rafters, and then drawing our cotton 
cloth over them, and tying it down at the ends, 
leaving it open in front, shed-fashion. But this 
evening the wind carried the sparks on to the 
tent and burned it. So we hastily drew up the 
batteau just within the edge of the woods before 
the fire, and propping up one side three or four feet 
high, spread the tent on the ground tolie on; and 
with the corner of a blanket, or what more or less 
we could get to put over us, lay down with our 
heads and bodies under the boat, and our feet and 
legs on the sand toward the fire. At first we lay 
awake, talking of our course, and finding ourselves 
in so convenient a posture for studying the hea- 
vens, with the moon and stars shining in our 
faces, our conversation naturally turned upon as- 
tronomy, and we recounted by turns the most 


interesting discoveries in that science. But at 


length we composed ourselves seriously to sleep. 
It was interesting, when awakened at midnight, 
to watch the grotesque and fiendlike forms and 
motions of some one of the party, who, not being 
able to sleep, had got up silently to arouse the fire, 
and add fresh fuel, for a change ; now stealthily 
lugging a dead tree from out the dark, and heav- 
ing it on, now stirring up the embers with his 
fork, or tiptoeing about to observe the stars, 
watched, perchance, by half the prostrate party 
in breathless silence; so much the more intense 
because they were awake, while each supposed 
his neighbor sound asleep. Thus aroused, I too 
brought fresh fuel to the fire, and then rambled 
along the sandy shore in the moonlight, hoping 
to meet a moose come down to drink, or else a 
wolf. The little rill tinkled the louder, and peo- 
pled all the wilderness for me; and the glassy 
smoothness of the sleeping lake, laving the shores 
of a new world, with the dark, fantastic rocks ri- 
sing here and there from its surface, made a 
scene not easily described. It has left such an 
impression of stern yet gentle wildness on my 
memory as will not soon be effaced. Not far 
from midnight, we were one after another awa- 
kened by rain falling on our extremities ; and as 
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each was made aware of the fact by cold or wet, 
he drew a long sigh and then drew up his legs, 
until gradually we had all sidled round from lying 
at right angles with the boat, till our bodies formed 
an acute angle with it, and were wholly protected. 
When next we awoke, the moon and stars were 
shining again, and there were signs of dawn in 
the east. I have been thus particular in order to 
convey some idea of a night in the woods. 

We had soon launched and loaded our boat, 
and, leaving our fire blazing, were off again before 
breakfast. The lumberers rarely trouble them- 
selves to put out their fires, such is the dampness 
of the primitive forest ; and this is one cause, no 
doubt, of the frequent fires in Maine, of which we 
hear so much on smoky days in Massachusetts. 
The forests are held cheap after the white pine has 
been culled out; and the explorers and hunters 
pray for rain only to clear the atmosphere of 
smoke. The woods were so wet to-day, however, 
that there was no danger of our fire spreading. 
After poling up half a mile of river, or thorough- 
fare, we rowed a mile across the foot of Pamadum- 
cook Lake, which is the name given on the map 
to this whole chain of lakes, as if there was but 
one, though they are, in each instance, distinctly 
separated by a reach of the river, with its narrow 
and rocky channel and its rapids. This lake, 
which is one of the largest, stretched north-west 
ten miles, to hills and mountains in the distance. 
McCauslin pointed to some distant and, as yet, in- 
accessible forests of white pine, on the sides of a 
mountain in that direetion. The Joe Merry Lakes, 
which lay between us and Moosehead, on the 
west, were recently, if they are not still, “ sur- 
rounded by some of the best timbered land in the 
state.’ By another thoroughfare we passed into 
Deep Cove, a part of the same lake, which makes 
up two miles, toward the north-east, and rowing 
two miles across this, by another short thorough- 
fare, entered Ambejijis Lake. 

At the entrance to a lake we sometimes ob- 
served what is technically called “ fencing stuff,” 
or the unhewn timbers of which booms are formed, 
either secured together in the water, or laid up on 
the rocks and lashed to trees, for spring use. But 
it was always startling to discover so plain a trail 
of civilized man there. I remember that I was 
strangely affected when we were returning, by the 
sight of a riag-bolt well drilled into a rock, and 
fastened with lead, at the head of this solitary 
Ambejijis Lake. 

It was easy to see, that driving logs must be an 
exciting as well as arduous and dangerous business. 
All winter long the logger goes on piling up the 
trees which he has trimmed and hauled in some 
dry ravine at the head of a stream, and then in 
the spring he stands on the bank, and whistles for 
Rain and Thaw, ready to wring the perspiration 








out of his shirt to swell that tide, till suddenly, 
with a whoop and halloo from him, shutting his 
eyes, as if to bid farewell to the existing state of 
things, a fair proportion of his winter’s work goes 
scrambling down the country, followed by his faith- 
ful dogs, Thaw, and Rain, and Freshet, and Wind, 
the whole pack in full cry, toward the Orono 
Mills. Every log is marked with the owner's 
name, cut in the sapwood with an axe, or bored 
with an auger, so deep as not to be worn off in the 
driving, and yet not so as to injure the timber ; and 
it requires considerable ingenuity to invent new 
and simple marks where there are so many own- 
ers. ‘They have quite an alphabet of their own, 
which only the practised can read. One of my 
companions read off from his memorandum book 
some marks of his own logs, among which there 
were crosses, belts, crow’s feet, girdles, &c., as: 
Y—girdle—crow-foot, and various other devices. 
When the logs have run the gauntlet of innumer- 
able rapids and falls, each on its own account, 
with more or less jamming and bruising, those 
bearing various owners’ marks being mixed up to- 
gether, since all must take advantage of the same 
freshet, they are collected together at the heads of 
the lakes, and surrounded by a boom fence of float- 
ing logs, to prevent their being dispersed by the 
wind, and are thus towed all together, like a flock 
of sheep, across the lake, where there is no cur- 
rent, by a windlass, or boom-head, such as we 
sometimes saw standing on an island or head-land, 
and, if circumstances permit, with the aid of sails 
and oars. Sometimes, notwithstanding, the logs 
are dispersed over many miles of lake surface in a 
few hours by winds and freshets, and thrown up 
on distant shores, where the driver can pick up on- 
ly one or two at a time, and return with them to 
the thoroughfare ; and, before he gets his flock 
well through Ambejijis or Pamadumcook, he 
makes many a wet and uncomfortable camp on 
the shore. He must be able to navigate a log as 
if it were a canoe, and be as indifferent to cold and 
wetas a muskrat. Sometimes the logs are thrown 
up on rocks in such positions as to be irrecover- 
able but by another freshet as high, or they jam 
together at rapids and falls, and accumulate in 
vast piles, which the driver must start at the risk 
of his life. Such is the lumbér business, which 
depends on many accidents, as the early freezing 
of the rivers, that the teams may get up in season, 
a sufficient freshet in the spring, to fetch the logs 
down, and many others. 

Ambejijis, this quiet Sunday morning, struck 
me as the most beautiful lake we had seen. It is 
said to be one of the deepest. We had the fairest 
view of Joe Merry, Double Top, and Ktaadn, from 
its surface. The summit of the latter had a sin- 
gularly flat table-land appearance, like a short 
highway, where a demigod might be let down to 
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take a turn or two in an afternoon, to settle his 
dinner. We rowed a mile and a half to near the 
head of the lake, and, pushing through a field of 
lily pads, landed, to cook our breakfast by the side 
of a large rock, known to McCauslin. Our break- 
fast consisted of tea, with hard bread and pork, and 
fried salmon, which we ate with forks neatly 
whittled from alder-twigs, which grew there, off 
strips of birch-bark for plates. The tea was black 
tea, without milk to color or sugar to sweeten it, 
and two tin dippers were our tea cups. This bev- 
erage is as indispensable to the loggers as to any 
gossiping old women in the land, and they, no 
doubt, derive great comfort from it. Here was 
the site of an old logger’s camp, remembered by 
McCauslin, now overgrown with weeds and bushes. 
In the midst of a dense underwood, we noticed a 
whole brick, on a rock, in a small run, clean, and 
red, and square, as in a brick-yard, which had 
been brought thus far formerly for camping. 
Some of us afterward regretted that we had not 
carried this on with us to the top of the mountain, 
to be left there for our mark. It would certain- 
ly have been a simple evidence of civilized man. 
McCauslin said, that large wooden crosses made 
of oak, still sound, were sometimes found standing 
in this wilderness, which were set up by the first 
Catholic missionaries who came through to the 
Kennebec. 

In the next nine miles, which were the extent 
of our voyage, and which it took us the whole day 
to get over, we rowed across several small Jakes, 
poled up numerous rapids and thoroughfares, and 
carried over four portages. I will give the names 
and distances, for the benefit of future tourists. 
First, after leaving Ambejijis Lake, we had a 
quarter of a mile of rapids to the portage, or carry 
of ninety rods around Ambejijis Falls ; then a mile 
and a half through Passamagamet Lake, which is 
narrow and river-like, to the falls of the same 
name—Ambejijis stream coming in on the right; 
then two miles through Katepskonegan Lake to 
the portage of ninety rods around Katepskonegan 
Falls, which name signifies “ carrying place ”— 
Passamagamet stream coming in on the left ; then 
three miles through Pochwockomus Lake, a slight 
expansion of the river, to the portage of forty rods 
around the falls of the same name—Katepskone- 
gan stream coming in on the left; then three 
quarters of a mile through Aboljacarmegus Lake, 
similar to the last, to the portage of forty rods 
around the falls of the same name; then half a 
mile of rapid water to the Sowadnehunk dead- 
water, and the Aboljacknagesic stream. 

This is generally the order of names as you as- 
cend the river :—First, the lake, or, if there is no 
expansion, the dead-water ; then the falls; then 
the stream emptying into the lake, or river 
above, all of the same name. First we came to 











Passamagamet Lake, then to Passamagamet Falls, 
then to Passamagamet stream, emptying in. This 
order and identity of names, it will be perceived, is 
quite philosophical, since the dead-water or lake is 
always at least partially produced by the stream 
emptying in above ; and the first fall below, which 
is the outlet of that lake, and where that tributary 
water makes its first plunge, also naturally bears 
the same name. 

At the portage around Ambejijis Falls, I ob- 
served a pork-barrel on the shore, with a hole 
eight or nine inches square cut in one side, which 
was set against an upright rock ; but the bears, 
without turning or upsetting the barrel, had gnaw- 
ed a hole in the opposite side, which looked exact- 
ly like an enormous rat hole, big enough to put 
their heads in; and at the bottom of the barrel 
were still left a few mangled and slabbered slices 
of pork. It is usual for the lumberers to leave 
such supplies as they cannot conveniently carry 
along with them at carries or camps, to which the 
next comers do not scruple to help themselves, they 
being the property commonly not of an individual, 
but a company, who can afford to deal liberally. 

I will describe particularly how we got over 
some of these portages and rapids, in order that the 
reader may get an idea of the boatman’s life. At 
Ambejijis Falls, for instance, there was the rough- 
est path imaginable cut through the woods ; at 
first up hill at an angle of nearly forty-five de- 
grees, over rocks and logs withoutend. This was 
the manner of the portage :—We first carried over 
our baggage, and deposited it on the shore at the 
other end ; then returning to the batteau, we drag- 
ged it up the hill by the painter, and onward, with 
frequent pauses, over half the portage. But this 
was a bungling way, and would soon have worn 
out the boat. Commonly, three men walk over 
with a batteau weighing from five to eight hun- 
dred pounds on their heads and shoulders, the tall- 
est standing under the middle of the boat, which 
is turned over, and one at each end. More can- 
not well take hold at once. But this requires 
some practice, as well as strength, and is in any case 
extremely laborious, and wearing to the constitu- 
tion, to follow. We were, on the whole, rather 
an invalid party, and could render our boatmen 
but little assistance. Our two men at length took 
the batteau upon their shoulders, and, while two 
of us steadied it, to prevent it from rocking and 
wearing into their shoulders, on which they placed 
their hats folded, walked bravely over the remain- 
ing distance, with two or three pauses. In the 
same manner they accomplished the other porta- 
ges. With this crushing weight they must climb 
and stumble along over fallen trees and slippery 
rocks of all sizes, where those who walked by the 
sides were continually brushed off, such was the 
narrowness of the path. But we were fortunate 
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not to have to cut our path in the first place. 
Before we launched our boat, we scraped the bot- 
tom smooth again with our knives, where it had 
rubbed on the rocks, to save friction. 

To avoid the difficulties of the portage, our men 
determined to “warp up” the Passamagamet 
Falls: so while the rest walked over the portage 
with the baggage, I remained in the batteau, to 
We were soon in the midst 
of the rapids, which were more swift and tumul- 
tuous than any we had poled up, and had turned 


assist in warping up. 


to the side of the stream for the purpose of warp- 
ing, when the boatmen, who felt some pride in 
their skill, and were ambitious to do something 
more than usual, for my benefit, as I surmised, 
took one more view of the rapids, or rather the 
falls ; and in answer to our question, whether we 
could n’t get up there, the other answered that he 


midst of the stream, and began to struggle with 
the current. Isat in the middle of the boat, to 
trim it, moving slightly to the right or left as it 
grazed arock. With an uncertain and wavering 
motion we wound and bolted our way up, until the 
bow was actually raised two feet above the stern 
at the steepest pitch ; and then, when everything 


depended upon his exertions, the bowman’s pole | 


snapped in two; but before he had time to take 
the spare one, which I reached him, he had saved 
himself with the fragment upon a rock ; and so 
we got up by a hair’s breadth ; and Uncle George 


he had not tried it, if he had not known whom he 
had got in the bow—nor he in the bow, if he had 
not known kim in the stern. 


our boatmen had never known a batteau to as- 
cend the falls. As near as I can remember, there 
was a perpendicular fall here, at the worst place 
of the whole Penobscot River, two or three feet at 
least. 
coolness with which they performed this feat, 
never speaking to each other. The bowman, not 
looking behind, but knowing exaetly what the 
other is about, works us if he worked alone ; now 
sounding in vain for a bottom in fifteen feet of wa- 
tez, while the boat falls back several rods, held 
straight only with the greatest skill and exertion ; 
or, while the sternman obstinately holds his 
ground, ‘ke a turtle, the bowman springs from 
side to side with wonderful suppleness and dexteri- 
ty, scanning the rapids and the rocks with a thou- 
sand eyes; and now, having got a bite at last, 
with a lusty shove which makes his pole bend and 
quiver, and the whele boat tremble, he gains a 
few feet upon the river. ‘To add to the danger, 
the poles are liable at any time to be caught be- 
tween the rocks, and wrenched out of their hands, 





1 could not sufficiently admire the skill and | 


rocks, as it were, lying in wait, like so many ali- 
gators, to catch them in their teeth, and jerk them 
from your hands, before you have stolen an effect- 
ual shove against their palates. The pole is set 
close to the boat, and the prow is made to over- 
shoot, and just turn the corners of the rocks, in 
the very teeth of the rapids. Nothing but the 
length and lightness, and the slight draught of the 
batteau, enables them to make any headway. 
The bowman must quickly choose his course ; there 
is no time to deliberate. Frequently the boat is 
shoved between rocks where both sides touch, and 
the waters on either hand are a perfect maelstrom. 

Half a mile above this, two of us tried our hands 
at poling up a slight rapid ; and we were just sur- 
mounting the last difficulty, when an unlucky 
rock confounded our calculations ; and while the 


| batteau was sweeping round irrecoverably amid 
guessed he ’d try it: so we pushed again into the | 


the whirlpool, we were obliged to resign the poles 
to more skilful hands. 

Katepskonegan is one of the shallowest and 
weediest of the lakes, and looked as if it might 


abound in pickerel. ‘The falls of the same name, 


where we stopped to dine, are considerable and 
| quite picturesque. 


Here Uncle George had seen 
trout caught by the barrel-full ; but they weuld 
not rise to our bait at this hour. Half way over 
this carry, thus far in the Maine wilderness on its 
way to the Provinces, we noticed a large flaming 


Oak Hall hand-bill, about two feet long, wrapped 


| round the trunk of a pine, from which the bark 
exclaimed, that that was never done before ; and | 


had been stript, and to which it was fast glued by 


the pitch. This should be recorded among the ad- 


| vantages of this mode of advertising, that so, pos- 
At this place there | 
was a regular portage cut through the woods ; and | 


sibly, even the bears and wolves, moose, deer, ot- 
ter, and beaver, not to mention the Indian, may 


| learn where they can fit themselves according to 
| the latest fashion, or, at least, recover some of 
| their own lost garments. 


We christened this the 
Oak Hall carry. 

The forenoon was as serene and placid on this 
wild stream in the woods as we are apt to imagine 
that Sunday in summer usually is in Massachu- 
setts. We were occasionally startled by the 
scream of a bald-eagle, sailing over the stream in 
front of our batteau; or of the fish-hawks, on 
whom he levies his contributions. ‘There were, at 
intervals, small meadows of a few acres on the 
sides of the stream, waving with uncut grass, 
which attracted the attention of our boatmen, who 
regretted that they were not nearer to their clear- 
ings, and calculated how many stacks they might 
cut. 
summer by themselves, cutting the grass in these 


Two or three men sometimes spend the 


meadows, to sell to the loggers in the winter, since 
it will fetch a higher price on the spot than in any 
market in the state. 
with this kind of rush, or cut grass, on which we 


On a small isle, covered 
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landed, to consult about our further course, we 3 
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noticed the recent track of a moose, a large, round- 
ish hole, in the soft wet ground, evincing the 
great size and weight of the animal that made it. 
They are fond of the water, and visit all these 
iskand-meadows, swimming as easily from island 
to island as they make their way through the 
thickets on land. Now and then we passed what 
McCauslin called a pokelogan, an Indian term for 
what the drivers might have reason to call a poke- 
logs-in, an inlet that leads nowhere: if you get in 
you have got to get out again the same way. These, 
and the frequent “ run-rounds,” which come into 
the river again, would embarrass an inexperienced 
voyager not a little. 

The carry around Pockwockomus Falls was 
exceedingly rough and rocky, the batteau having 
to be lifted directly from the water up four or five 
feet on to a rock, and launched again down a 
similar bank. The rocks on this portage were 
covered with the dents made by the spikes in the 
lumberers’ boots while staggering over under the 
weight of their batteau ; and you could see where 
the surface of some large rocks on which they had 
rested their batteaux was worn quite smooth with 
use. As it was, we had carried over but half the 
usual portage at this place for this stage of the 
water, and launched our boat in the smooth wave 
just curving to the fall, prepared to struggle with 
the most violent rapid we had to encounter. The 
rest of the party walked over the remainder of the 
portage, while I remained with the boatmen to 
assist in warping up. One had to hold the boat 
while the others got in to prevent it from going over 
the falls. When we had pushed up the rapids as 
far as possible, keeping close to the shore, Tom 
seized the painter and leaped out upon a rock just 
visible in the water, but he lost his footing not- 
withstanding his spiked boots, and was instantly 
amid the rapids; but recovering himself by good 
luck, and reaching another rock, he passed the 
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painter to me, who had followed him, and took his 
place again in the bows. Leaping from rock to 
rock in the shoal water close to the shore, and 
now and then getting a bite with the rope round 
an upright one, I held the boat while one reset 
his pole, and then all three forced it upward 
against any rapid. This was “ warping up.” 
When a part of us walked round at such a place, we 
generally took the precaution to take out the most 
valuable part of the baggage, for fear of being 
swamped. 

As we poled up a swift rapid for half a mile 
above Aboljacarmegus Falls, some of the party 
read their own marks on the huge logs which lay 
piled up high and dry on the rocks on either hand, 
the relics probably of a jam which had taken 
place here in the Great Freshet in the spring. 
Many of these would have to wait for another 
great freshet, perchance, if they lasted so long, 
before they could be got off. It was singular 
enough to meet with property of theirs which 
they had never seen, and where they had never 
been before, thus detained by freshets and rocks 
when on its way to them. Methinks that must 
be where all my property lies, cast up on the rocks 
on some distant and unexplored stream, and wait- 
ing for an unheard-of freshet to fetch it down. 
O make haste, ye gods, with your winds and 
rains, and start the jam before it rots ! 

The last half mile carried us to the Sowadne- 
chunk dead-water, so called from the stream of 
the same name, signifying “running between 
mountains,” an important tributary which comes 
in a mile above. Here we decided to camp, 
about twenty miles from the Dam, at the mouth of 
Murch Brook and the Aboljacknagesic, mountain 
streams, broad off from Ktaadn, and about a do- 
zen miles from its summit ; having made fifteen 
miles this day. 

[END OF PART JII.] 
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Ocgans roll, and planets shine, 

Father, o’er this earth of Thine. 

We by Thy bounteous hand are fed ;— 
Thy blessings rich are o’er us shed. 

And we would bow Thy throne before— 
Would humbly bow, and Thee adore. 
Our hearts to Thine, great God, incline ; 
For well we know, all power is Thine. 
Teach us to live from sin apart, 

And worship Thee in deed and heart. 
We’ve wander’d from our spheres, great God, 
And well deserve Thy chastening rod. 
Sin has estrang’d us far from Thee, 








Yet suppliant now we bend the knee 
Hide not from us Thy gracious face ; 
But in the richness of Thy grace 

Be pleased to lend a listening ear ;— 
Be pleased our humble prayer to hear 
In years to come, great God, we pray, 
That we may walk in Wisdon’s way : 
Her narrow path may never leave, 
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Nor Thy good spirit ever grieve. ¢ 
In tempted hour forsake us not; 5 
Ne’er let Thy mercies be forgot ; 22, 
And, for the sake of Thy dear Son, 
J each us to say, “ Thy will be done!” 
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OF ST. RENAN. 


(See the Engraving.) 


BY 


In one of the most picturesque provinces on the 
western coast of France, stand the ruins of the 
chateau St. Renan. The grass grows untrodden 
in its deserted courts. The vines wreathe their 
fragrant blossoms over its crumbling arches, and 
the wild birds build their nests in its solitary tur- 
rets. On one side, the cliff upon which it stands 
slopes gradually down to the hamlet below, which 
lies nestled among the surrounding hills, purple 
with the wealth of the vintage; and on the other, 
it terminates abruptly in a precipice from whose 
dizzy height you may gaze far out, where the blue 
line of the ocean is lost in that of the sky, and 
watch the white-crested waves, as one after one 
they come rolling in, to die in murmurs among 
the rocks below. 

Towards the close of the last century, the 
chateau was inhabited by the only remaining heir 
of the ancient family whose name it bore. But 
Eugene St. Renan was not distinguished by the 
same traits that had characterized his warlike 
ancestors, and given to many of them a place in 
the annals of their country. Thoughtful and 
imaginative from his birth, he had early been left 
to the care of his widowed mother, who lavished 
upon him all the tenderness and devotion of her 
young and impassioned heart, and who thus called 
forth and matured the finer and more poetical 
elements of a character by nature refined and 
elevated. Eugene had not passed his whole life 
at the chateau, however; he had had some 
months’ experience of Parisian life, but its bril- 
liant gayeties and heartless revelries had no charm 
for him ; he had been nursed in the pure atmo- 
sphere of a higher region, and his soul seemed 
stifling in the grosser element where it respired. 
He hastened back to the home desolate without 
him, and.gave himself up once more to his solitary 
rambles and his day-dreams. At this time there 
arrived at the chateau a distant relative of the 
family, Blanche St. Renan, who claimed the hos- 
pitality and protection of its inmates, and who 
was received by them with all the warmith and 
affection of their noble hearts. Blanche was 
scarcely eighteen ; she was not beautiful ; that is, 
to vulgar eyes she was not ; and the plainness of 
her features and the deep melancholy of her ex- 
pression rendered her face, when in repose, wholly 
unattractive. But those who had the power to 
see beyond the outward, and whose glance could 
penetrate the mysteries of the spirit, saw in the 
varying expressions of her ever-changing counte- 


nance, a beauty far deeper than that which the 
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blending hues of the rose and lily could give to 
lips and brow of classic mould. Blanche and 
Eugene seemed born for each other; or they 
seemed rather to realize the old Greek fable, aud 
to have formed but one personality, in some pre- 
vious existence. As certain chemical substances 
are endowed with a mysterious attraction or affin- 
ity, which brings them together through all op- 
posing circumstances, so, by some unknown law 
of being, their spirits recognised each other from 
the first moment of their meeting, and knew that 
they were one. 

Blanche had been left an orphan at a very 
early age. In one of the distant colonies, a 
stranger in a strange land, she had eaten the bitter 
bread of dependence, and moistened it with her 
tears. But sorrow softens the heart, deepens the 
affections, and gives to the character that true 
harmony and strength that in the sunlight of 
happiness it would never attain. Blanche and 
Eugene were united, and the first years of their 
marriage were passed in happiness more perfect 
than we in this life seem destined even in glimpses 
to enjoy. All in all to each other, they knew not 
that there were unsounded depths in their hearts, 
undiscovered fountains of new affection, until God 
bestowed on them an infant daughter ; then was 
the beautiful trinity of love complete,—these three 
separate existences were united in one. But we 
are not permitted to anticipate here, the heaven 
that awaits us hereafter ; and if wandering rays 
of its celestial brightness sometimes gleam upon 
our way, we should know that it is transient as 
the heat lightning of a summer night, that only 
renders the succeeding darkness more intense. 

The clouds which had long been gathering in 
the political horizon of France, now darkened 
apace, and at length the threatened storm burst 
in all its fury over the land. This frightful con- 
vulsion, in which the foundations of society were 
broken up, left no hamlet unvisited ; and the de- 
stroying angel, on his fearful mission, ‘eft the 
mark of blood overeévery thteshold. Remote from 
the great centre of agitation, the quiet dwellers of 
the chateau listened with anxious hearts to the deep- 
ening roar that betokened the approaching deluge, 
and that threatened to everwhelm them in the 
red billows of the Revolution. It came too soon. 
An armed band of ruffians attacked the chateau ; 
resistance was vain, and by the light of its blazing 
roof the inmates fled from its ruins. But the 
same glare that lighted them on their path re- 
vealed them to their pursuers, and the little Eu- 
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genie, in her terror, scarcely conscious of what was 
passing, saw her father and mother fall beside 
her. She strove in vain to stanch the wounds 
from which their life-blood was flowing, and to 
gain one word from the lips that were now hushed 
forever. One long, agonizing look, such as only 
a dying mother can bestow on the child she leaves 
behind her, was all that remained for her; but 
that look was burned upon her memory: and in 
the darkness of midnight, in the brightness of 
noonday, she would see those pale sad features, 
lighted by the glare from the blazing pile, cast 
upon her that last look of fond, despairing agony. 

Eugenie found shelter in the cabin of an old cou- 
ple named Jaques and Manon, who had formerly 
been servants at the chateau ; but the sentiment 
of loyalty was dead in the hearts of the people, 
and hatred sprung up in its place ; and on the inno- 
cent head of Eugenie, Jaques and Manon poured 
all the bitterness and venom of their newly ac- 
quired principles of freedom and equality. She 
strove in vain with all the winning arts of child- 
hood to soften the rude hearts with whom she 
dwelt. Gradually, as she grew older, she with- 
drew from the outward scenes in which she lived, 
and dwelt wholly in the creations of her own im- 
agination. Gifted with the poetical temperament 
of her father, and with all the sensibility of her 
mother, the ideal world was not far removed from 
her gaze, und it required but little effort on her 
part to cast aside all consciousness of the actual 
wretchedness of her daily life, and to live wholly 
in its charmed regions. Now she was no longer 
alone and unloved. The flowers sprang to kiss 
her feet when she roamed through the fields and 
forests ; they poured forth all their perfume to 
delight her senses; and from every mossy bank 
and shaded glen they seemed to speak to her, in 
low, sweet voices, messages of consolation and 
love. 

The wind was her playmate, and when fresh 
from its dance with the waves, it tossed the dark 
ringlets from her brow, with her cheek glowing, 
and her white garments fluttering in its breath. 
She would bound over the hills, fleet us the breeze 
that pursued her ; or when the evening zephyr, la- 
den with the perfume of the orange-groves of the 
South, sighed its sad tale in her ear, she would sit 
on some mossy bank, and dream away the hours, 
lost in delicious reverie. The stars, too, had a 
language for her ; and as the shining hosts trooped 
nightly through the blue concave above her, her 
spirit seemed bound to them in a mysterious and 
holy communion. All day she would wander 
through the forest—now tracing the rivulet to its 
source—now listening to the song of the wild 
birds, or chasing the butterfly from his chosen 
flowers. But as the sun sank behind the western 
horizon, she would seek her favorite retreat by 














the sea-side ; and, seated on the rocks which over- 
hung the shore, she would watch the gradual dis- 
appearing of twilight into night. The surf, which 
at this point rolls in with tremendous force upon 
the rocky coast, broke the deep silence with its 
solemn roar; and the mighty pulsations of the 
great deep, as their monotonous and unceasing 
sound struck upon her ear, filled her with awe, 
and awoke the deepest emotions of sublimity and 
adoration. 

Eugenie withdrew herself more and more from 
the haunts of men. Her eye, always beaming 
and lustrous, grew wild, and burned with a strange 
light. Spirit forms, unseen by mortal eye, hover- 
ed near her ; and spirit voices, unheard by mortal 
ear, called her away. The rude peasant quicken- 
ed his pace when her light form flitted past him 
in the twilight ; and the children fled with fear 
when the “ wild girl of St. Renan,” as they called 
her, crossed their paths—though Eugenie was 
gentle as the flowers, which she called her sisters. 
Day by day the over-mastering and excited spirit 
gained ascendency over the fair and frail form it 
inhabited ; and the eye gleamed with a more un- 
earthly lustre, as if the mysteries of the unseen 
world were already revealed to its gaze. And 
when the grosser elements of our material nature 
are dispersed in the intenser light of the spiritual, 
may it not be, that it is given us to look upon those 
scenes, and to hold converse with those beings, of 
whose existence even, we have now only dim and 
vague intimations? Who shall say, that music 
from the celestial choir has not vibrated on the 
ear of the dying, or that gleams of brightness from 
the Better Land have not gladdened the eyes that 
had not yet closed upon the shadows of this ? 

The last hours of Eugenie were drawing near. 
No more would her bounding footsteps brush the 
dew from the waving grass-—no more would her 
slight form be seen in the shade of forest, or beside 
the murmuring stream. She sought, for the last 
time, her retreat among the rocks that over-hung 
the shore. The sun was sinking in the west, like 
the life-lamp in that young heart; and the heavy 
rolling of the surf, as it washed the beach below, 
seemed mournful and dirge-like. But the impa- 
tient spirit was too eager for its flight to heed the 
sad symbols of its departure. The radiant forms 
that had held communion with her for so long, 
were watching over her, and waiting to bear her 
to their blessed abode. ‘The music she had so often 
listened to was lulling her to repose ; and the be- 
loved ones, that had gone before, seemed to beckon 
her away. Morning came, and the form of Eu- 
genie still reclined upon the rock; but her freed 
spirit now wandered on the shore of the unknown 
ocean. No mourners followed her bier, and not 
even a rude cross marked the spot where slept the 
last of the ancient line of St. Renan. 
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For many a day, Love, 
Though forced to stray, Love, 
Far, far away, Love, 


Gracefully bending, 


List vows ascending, 
While tears are blending 
O’er the blue sea ;— 
I ne’er forgot thee, 
My heart still sought thee, No more appearing 
And sweet dreams brought thee My carol cheering, 
Nightly to me. 
Still art thou sleeping, 
While I am keeping 


For Hope is gone! 
Thy form endearing, 


Sleep and dream on! 
Here I am sighing, 
Thou art replying, 
Sad watch and weeping, While Night is flying 
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Dearest, for thee ? From the gray dawn! 
I ne'er forgot thee, Thy form endearing 

( My heart still sought thee, No more appearing 

\ And sweet dreams brought thee My carol cheering, 

) Nightly to me. Sleep and dream on! 
) To me, Dream an, 
Nightly to me. , Sleep and dream on! 
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THE LEGEND OF NOTHBURGA. 
Hrom the German of Gabriel Grimm. 


BY MRS. E. LITTLE. 


On the Neckar, not far from Mosbach, are yet 
standing the towers and walls of the old fortress 
of Hornberg, where, in days of yore, there lived a 
great and powerful king, with his beautiful and 
pious daughter, Nothburga, who loved a knight 
and had plighted her troth to him. But he had 
gone away to foreign lands, and did not return. 
She mourned for his death a long time, and re- 
jected every other suitor; but her father was hard- 
hearted, and had little respect for her fidelity. 
Once on a time he said to her, “‘ Prepare thy bri- 
dal garments: in three days the bridegroom will 
be here whom I have chosen for thee.” Then 
Nothburga said in her heart, “ Rather will I go 
forth as far as the sky is blue, than break my 
troth.” 

In the same night when the moon had risen, 
she summoned a faithful servant and said, ‘‘ Take 
me across the forest heights to the chapel of St. 
Michael ; there, concealed from my father, I will 
close my life in the service of God.” When they 
came to the heights, the leaves rustled and a snow 
white hart drew nigh and stood quietly beside 
Nothburga, and the servant saw how the hart 
swam easily and safely over the Neckar with her, 
and then vanished. 

The next morning, when the king did not find 
his daughter, he caused search to be made for her 
everywhere, and sent messengers into all places ; 
but they returned without having found a trace 
of her, and the faithful servant would not betray 
her. But at noontide came the white hart to him 
at Hornberg; and when he wouldhave given him 
bread, he bowed his head that he might put it on 
his horn, and then sprang forth and brought it to 
Nothburga in the wilderness. Thus came he 
every day and received food for her; many saw 
it, but none knew what it signified, excepting the 
faithful servant. 

At length the king observed the white hart, and 
forced the secret from the old man; and the next 
day at noontide he seated himself on a horse, and 
when the hart came again to take the food, and 
hastened away with it, he pursued him across the 
river up to a cave into which the animal leapt. 
The king dismounted and went in ; there he found 


his daughter kneeling before a cross with folded | 





was as pale as death, so that he was startled at 
her appearance. Then said he, “‘ Return with me 
to Hornberg.” But she answered, “I have dedi- 
cated my life to God, and seek nothing more 
from men;” and to all that he said else, she 
remained immovable, and gave no other answer. 

Then the king waxed wroth, and would have 
drawn her forth ; but she held fast by the cross, 
and when he employed force, the arm by which 
he had taken hold of her loosed itself from her 
body and remained in his hand. Then he was 
seized with horror, and hastened forth, and took 
care never more to approach the cave. 

When the people heard what had happened, 
they reverenced Nothburga as a saint. When 
penitent sinners sought relief from the hermit by 
St. Michael’s Chapel, he sent them to her, and 
she prayed with them, and directed them to Him 
who was able to remove the heavy burden of sin 
from their hearts. In the autumn, when the 
leaves were falling, angels came and bore her 
soul to heaven; the body they wrapped in a 
shroud, and though all the flowers were wilted, 
they decked it with blooming roses. ‘Two snow- 
white steers, whose necks had never yet felt the 
yoke, bore her over the river without moistening 
a hoof; and the bells of the neighboring churches 
began to toll of themselves. Thus was the body 
conveyed to the Chapel of St. Michael, and buried 
there. In the church of the village of Hochhau- 
sen, on the Neckar, is still at this time to be seen 
the image of the sainted Nothburga, carved in 
stone. The cave of Nothburga, commonly called 
the Virgin’s Cave, is also yet to be seen, and is 
known to every child in the district. 

According to another tradition, it was King Da- 
gobert, who held his court at Mosbach, from 
whom his daughter, Nothburga, fled, because he 
wished to marry herto a heathen. She was fed 
with herbs and roots by a serpent, in the rocky 
cave, until she died there. Hovering ignis fatui 
revealed the secret grave, and the king’s daughter 
was recognised. Two oxen drew the carriage 
laden with her corse, and remained standing on 
the spot where she lies interred, and which a 
church now encloses. 

The figure of the serpent is likewise to be 


’ hands, and beside her rested the white hart. As | found in stone at Hochhausen. 


a she was no longer touched by the sunshine, sho | 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Ciry Lirg 1x Summer.—We hardly know whether to 
envy those of our friends who are now breathing the clear 
air of Catskill or the White Hills, and laying up a supply of 
vigorous health and cheerful spirits for the remaining 
eleven months of the year, in consideration of the many 
agremens which Summer brings to the city. There is, we 
must confess, an intolerable heat and glare on the side- 
walks at noon-time: but if one can transport his listless 
frame to the Battery, a glimpse of the cool, fresh, sparkling 
sheet of the Bay, is as potent to quicken his languid pulses 
as the spray of a mountain stream. The unceasing air- 
currents which sweep both sides of our city with the waters 
of the Hudson and East Rivers, meet at this leafy cape of 
the island, and make good the motto which floats on a flag 
from Rabineau’s Baths, of “Health to New-York!” But 
if one is not satisfied with this, in less than an hour he 
may look on the magnificent outer bay, from the breezy 
bluffs of Fort Hamilton, or sport in the unbroken swells of 
old Ocean, at the fashionable end of Coney Island. Then 
there is a succession of excursion trips, which tempt him 
daily with the prospect of the Hudson Highlands, the shores 
of the Sound, or a daring sweep out on the Atlantic. 

We have had no lack of enjoyable amusements, which, 
notwithstanding the great dearth of the patronizing “Ten,” 
are still attended by gay and numerous audiences. The 
Seyermarkers have brought to us their “ Sounds of Home ;” 
—melodies breathing the very spirit of their lovely Alpine 
valleys; and we have scarce recovered from our delighted 
astonishment at the wonderful mazes of harmony, drawn 
from the piano by the Russian, Strakosch. We are, there- 








fore, willing to “take the good the gods provide us,” anJ 
make a pleasant season of the dog-days, without thirsting 
for the waters of Saratoga, or pining to wrap ourselves in 
the rainbow-mist of Niagara. 


Supriicarory.—We have, from time to time, given 
utterance to a modest hope, that our legion of correspond- 
ents (from the male portion of whom, we have no doubt, 
a handsome regiment might be raised for any moral inva- 
sion) would be patient with us, in the almost hopeless task 
of attending to their wishes concerning the insertion of 
contributions. We do our best to marshal the various 
claimants in order, and file them into the columns of our 
Magazine, in an impartial succession. But as it is often 
impossible to do this, and still preserve the necessary spirit, 
variety and character of our contents, we must condescend 
to a sincere entreaty, that all who may feel impatient un- 
der long-deferred hope, will give some sympathy to the dif- 
ficulties of our situation. We have many excellent articles 
of prose and poetry, kept back from month to month by 
this duty of observing a careful variety and proportion in 
the choice of contributions. They are not lost sight of, 
and will, sooner or later, find their places. Meanwhile, we 
would again impress on those of our unknown friends, who 
are yet novices in the difficult path, the necessity of 
writing only under a true impulse, and when the mind is 
burthened with a conception which must be expressed. 
Authorship is a serious gift, and no one who possesses the 
genuine faculty divine, can call up at will its inspired ex- 


ercise. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Kings anp Queens ; or, Lire In THe Patacr. By John 
S.C. Abbott. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


An exceedingly neat volume, containing short biogra- 
phies of Emperors Nicholas and Ferdinand, Kings Louis 
Philippe and Leopold, and Queens Josephine, Maria Louisa, 
Victoria and Isabella’ As all of these monarchs who are 
not deposed may soon be so, Mr Abbott has made haste to 
take their lives. It is well, while there is a chance, to de- 
scribe what will soon be obsolete. 


Cuatmers’ Postuumovs Works. Vol. III. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
The “Scripture Readings” are continued in this volume, 


running from the Book of Psalms to Jeremiah. They ex- 
hibit the same fresh, natural spirit of devotion, which 
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marks the other volumes. The mind of the writer seems 
to have been an ocean (rather than a fountain’ of clear 
thoughts and leaping aspirations, perpetually sending its 
tribute to heaven, and as constantly refreshed from the 
saine pure source. His daily reflections, noted down inthe 
midst of toil, sickness and fatigue, teach a sublime lesson 
of moral resolution, which might strengthen many a de- 
sponding heart. 


Tae Tenant or Witprett Hari. By Acton Bell. Nez- 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Another book, “ by the author of Wuthering Heights,” 
does not create such a feeling of eager anticipation as the 
announcement of one by the author of Jane Eyre would 
have done. We experienced a shudder of something like 
horror as we took it up, with the recollection of Heath- 
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cliff’s brutality and passion still vivid in our mind. A 
page or two was sufficient to strike a link of interest which 
bound us to the perusal; and those who read the book will 
Its 
exuberant vigor of style, and morning-like clearness of de- 
The coarse- 
ness which marks a part of the second volume, although 


easily understand how we finished it at one sitting. 
scription, are something unusual in these days. 
fearfully true to nature, might, and should have been avoid- 


ed 
which it excites towards the depravity it describes, cannot 


Its contemplation is painful; and even the repulsion 


reconcile us to its violation of true taste. 
fault 
so lofty, is the cold, hesitating distrust with which Mark- 
ham acts, towards the conclusion of the story. 


The greatest 
in the author’s delineation of a character, otherwise 


There is 
in his manner, as in that of Jane Eyre, a calculation in lov- 
ing, Which does not harmonize with an otherwise generous 
and impulsive character. We might point out other ex- 
aggerations of nature, but the work is so filled with earnest 
and manly sentiment, and calculated (we believe) to exer- 
cise such a favorable influence on the nerve of our litera- 
ture, that we do not feel disposed to dwell upon them. 


Farr: a Novet wirnovut a Hero. 
Thackeray. 


VANITY 
New-York : Harper & Brothers. 
Thackeray is one of that class of genuine English hu- 
morists, who, with Dickens at their head, have brought 
back to us the times of Smollett, Sterne, and Fielding. He 
has not the earnest pathos of the author of “ Dombey and 
Son;” but his style is more bold and compact, while his 
characters are sketched with a freedom and naturalness 
that could only have been acquired by a practised know- 
ledge of human nature. The “Journey from Cornhill to 
Crand Cairo was an admirable book, in its way; yet, as a 
literary production, it is much surpassed by “ Vanity Fair,” 
which we regard as decidedly the best work of its author. 
The impression left by objects of fun and amusement, as 
he says in his speech “ before the curtain,” is one more 
melancholy than mirthful; and he desires no other moral 
than that the reader should be made “sadder and wiser” 
But, in our case, the sadness did not come 
till long after the play was over. 


by its perusal. 

We experienced, how- 

ever, to its fullest extent, the equally moral sensation of 

good-humor; and, as productive of such, we cordially re- 

commend the book to all who are down in the mouth. 

France: 1Ts Kine, Court, anD GOVERNMENT. 
Aimerican (Gen. Cass). 
Co. 


By an 
New-York: Leonard Scott & 

The Whigs have no need to exclaim: “Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” They are making the most 
of this unlucky little work, which hardly foreboded, when 
it first saw the light, the remarkable political prominence it 
was to attain. It is fairly written, containing a considera- 
ble amount of information; but would not have attracted 
much attention as the work of an ordinary tourist. Many 
of the particulars concerning the late royal family of France 
are interesting in themselves, though they will not be as 
important to the historian as they appeared to be when 
they were written. 


Tue Fortune Hunter. By Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


Mrs. Mowatt, who is, undoubtedly, a woman of great 
talent, does not succeed so well as a novelist as she does 
This book is, 
ease and sprightliness, and is, perhaps, equal to most fash- 
ionable novels. 


on the stage. nevertheless, written with 
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NiacarRa: A Poem. By Rev.C. H. A. Bulkley. New-York: 
Leavitt, Trow & Co. 

Stanzas on Niagara have been poured forth in profusion: 
but this. we believe, is the first attempt to celebrate the splen- 
It is a bold un- 
dertaking for an author to make his first appearance before 
the public in such a form, and we like its boldness—though 
we cannot say he has been entirely successful in his effort. 


dors of the Great Cataract in epic verse. 


A sublimity so overpowering as Niagara possesses, should 
be told in the fewest, simplest, and grandest words ; it adds 
nothing to one’s pre-idea or remembrance of it, to have it 
compared to a knight-errant, a tearful mourner, a Roman 
chief, or a nun. The author appears to have a keen and 
pervading impression of the Fall under all its aspects. but 
he Jacks judgment in the choice of expression. The same 
intensity of feeling, which he here displays, will enable him 
to do much better things, with care and experience. 


History or Con@Ress—BI0GRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL. 


3y Henry G. Wheeler. 


Brothers. 


New-York: Uarper and 

We are not sufficiently versed inthe details of party 
politics, to know whether this volume is intended to have 
any particular bearing upon political questions: but we 
suppose not. The biographies of the various members are 
full, and apparently compiled with care, and the portraits 
form an appropriate accompaniment to them. Different 


- representatives, however, are very differently shown up in 


the style of their pictures: Hon. Messrs Winthrop and 
Maclay are spiritedly done; but Bayley, Blanchard, Sims, 
and others, have certainly not had justice done to them. 


| The author boasts, in his preface, that he has laid his hand 


on the mane of Congress, which, with all respect for his 
talents, we should hardly think him capable of doing. 


LoIrEeRInGs IN Evrore. By John W. Corson, M.D. New- 


York: Harper & Brothers. 


These two neat volumes contain sketches of the au- 


thor’s tour through France, Italy, Germany and Great 


Britain, written in a lively and gossiping style., without 
making much pretension to elaborate description. They con- 
tain, however, many useful and interesting observations 
on the various medical institutions and charities of Europe, 
which are of more solid and lasting value than a mere nar- 
rative of travel. The work displays a generous sympathy 
with humanity, which will commend it to all who labor 
for their race. 


Guimpses or Home Lire; or Causes anpD ConsEQueENCES. 
By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. New-York: J. C. Riker. 


The title of this elegant volume, fully explains the char- 
acter of its contents. The sketches, of which it is com- 
posed, have, we believe, nearly all appeared at various 
times in the periodicals of the day. Mrs. Embury’s do- 
mestic stories have a quiet beauty of style, and are so 
thoroughly pervaded with her clear, good sense—and the 
common sense of poets is the only genuine kind—that they 
are a grateful relief to the reading public, after the books of 
highly-wrought and exciting fictions, which have been 
flooding the country. This volume is got up in a beautiful 
style, and would form a welcome and appropriate gift to 
those contemplating home-life ; yet its lessons will be of ad- 
vantage to thousands, who, through their own mistakes, 
have failed to find their Eden realized within the limits of 
the home they have built for themse'ves. 
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BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


36 PARK ROW, AND 145 NASSAU-STREET, NEW-YORE, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED :— 


Life of Oliver Cromwell. By J.T. Headley. 1 vol., 12mo., with a portrait. 2d edition. 


“ This new biography of the great Protector, is written with the same spirit and stirring elo- 
quence that characterize “‘ Washington and his Generals,” “Napoleon and his Marshals,” and 
other equally popular works by the same author.”-—-New York Journal of Commerce.’ 


Letters from Italy—the Alps and the Rhine. By J.T.Headley. 1 vel.,12mo., 
a new edition, revised, and enlarged, with a portrait of the author. 


“‘ They are written in a graphic, spirited style, and present more vividly than any other similar 
work recently published, pictures of common life in Italy, and the other regions with which they 
are concerned.”—New York Courier and Enquirer. 


The above volumes, bound uniform with Washington and his Generals, 2 vols., 12mo, Napo- 
leon and his Marshals, 2 vols., 12mo., and The Sacred Mountains, 1 vol., 12mo., comprise all 
of Mr. Headley’s works. 


Lectures on Shakspeare. By H.N. Hudson. 2 vols., 12mo., 2d edition. 


‘«‘ We doubt if there be any work on Shakspeare, produced on the other side of the Atlantic, which 
is so complete as the present, in all which relates to Shakspeare’s mind and characters. It not only 
comprehends the highest results of Shaksperian criticism, but it is a step forward.”—Graham’s 
Magazine. 


The Czar: His Court and People. Including a Tour in Norway and Sweden, 
By John S. Maxwell. 2d edition. 
« A volume of uncommon excellence, upon a region of the earth hitherto not much treated by 
Americans.”—Princeton Review. 
The Power of the Pulpit. By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo., with a portrait. 
“ It is rich in thought, various and forcible in illustration, and glowing with the fervor of a scrip- 
tural piety. —Christian Mirror. 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds: a Popular Exposition of the Great Discov- 
eries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. By Prof. M. Mitchel, of the Cincinnati;Observatory, 
1 vol., 12mo. 
‘In itself considered, this is one of the most interesting, entertaining, instructive and valuable 
works that we have perused in many a day.”—Albany Spectator. 


The Orators of France. By Cormenin. 1 vol., 12mo., with engravings. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 


“Timon wields a masterly pen: terse, graphic and sprited, he never for a moment suffers our 
interest to flag ; and we close the book with as keen a relish as when we commenced.—New 
York Evening Post. 

Ireland’s Welcome tothe Stranger. By Mrs. A. Nicholson. 1 vol., 12mo. 

‘“« Her heart is indeed ever with her theme. She bears you with breathless interest from cabin 
to cabin, and from mountain top and valley, to mountain top and valley.— Albany Spectator. 
The Owl Creek Letters. By W. 1 vol., 12mo. 


“ Rural life and scenes—summer adventures and home-bred pleasures—the sports of the field 
and. the family—the watering place, and the farm-house, in our own beloved America, are here 
exhibited in a series of desultory, but charming sketches——Newark Daily Advertiser. 


Teaching a Science: the Teacher an Artist. By Rev. B. R. Hall. 1 vol., 
12 mo. 


** A vigorous pen is employed in the work, in setting forth clearly, and eloquently advocating, im- 
portant truths which all teachers should ponder.—Protestant Churchman. 


Arthur’s Tales for the Rich and Poor. In 6 vols., 18mo., uniform. 


** The best of Arthur's stories always is the strong, sound common sense running through them, 
and the high moral they never fail to inculeate.—Evening Courier. 


Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works. In 12 vols., 18mo., uniform. 


The Women of the American Revolution. By Mr. E. F. Ellet. 2 vols. 
12mo., illustrated with portraits. 


The Orators of the American Revolution. By Rev. E. L. Magoon, 1 vol., 
12mo., illustrated with portraits. 
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CONTENTS—ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. 


The Beggar Ship. By John Howard Paine. 97 | A Rose from Plato’sGarden. By Miss Han- 
To a Brother, on His Birth-Day. By H. J. nah F. Gould. : ; 
Mt . : ‘ , P . 100 | A Fragment. By T. G. C. 
The Proud Miss Mac Bride. A Legend of Bill Atkins ; or, The Raftsman of the Dela- 
Gotham. By John G. Saxe... . 101 ware. By Candace. . p R 
A Poet in the Dog-Days. By John H. Notre Dame De Rouen. By Wm. Allen 
Rheyn. ; , . ; ‘ . 104 Butler. . 
The Time to Die. By J. B. W. . .« 104 | Ktaadn, and the Maia Woods. By Henry 
Timothy Ward, the Young Preacher. By D. 'Thoreau. : : ; ° . 132 
Rev. J. D. Baldwin. . : : . 105 | AHymn. By Ami. . ‘ . , . 137 
Mary at the Feet of Jesus. By Frances S. The Solitary of St. Renan. (See the En- 
Osgood. . . 110 graving.) By Miss Anne C, Lynch. 138 
The Tree of Strife, and the Tree of Peace. Music. Serenade to a Sleeping Beauty. 
By Miss Martha Russell. . . lll By Rheyn. . ° ; . ‘ . 140 
The Lost Children. A Western Sketch. The Legend of Northburga. From the Ger- 
(See the Engraving.) By Mrs. Mary man of Gabriel Grimm. By Mrs. E. 
S. B. Dana. ; . 118 Little. ° ei. « ‘ ‘ . 142 
Tristia. Stanzas ona Natal Annivemary. Editorial Miscellany. . ° ‘ ° . 143 
By Eugene Liés. : oF 4a R Books of the Month. . . »  *..e 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


THE LOST CHILDREN. Designed by T. H. Matteson. Engraved by T. Doney. 
THE SOLITARY. Designed by T. H. Matteson. Engraved by M. Osborne. 
FASHIONS. Two Figures. Engraved by W.S. Barnard. Colored by T. P. Spearing. 
Timotny Warp, tut Youne Preacner. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 

Tue Rarrsman or THE Detaware. Engraved by B. F. Childs. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 


Paris Fasnions.— Promenade Dress.—Robe of taffeta, of some light color ; embroidered with white-silvered silk, with 
cock’s-combs festooned at the bottom, high in the corsage, and consequently exhibiting the outline of the bust ; three 
bias folds fall from the shoulder, terminating at the point of the corsage, and describing upon it an elegant reverse; 
bias, embroidered and festooned, in the same style, forming three distinct folds, starts from the point of the corsage, in 
the manner of a tunic; sleeves rather large, with facing composed of three festooned bands. Scarf of China crape, 
capote of white gros de Naples, ornamented with rosettes of ribbon; white silk stockings and shoes; parasol orna- 
mented with a fringe. 

Visitine Dress.—Robes 4 pélerines, with or without a mantelet, which may be trimmed with lace, and made to ¥) 
display the corsage of the robe ; corsage high, and ornamented with zigzags of lace, which extend to and enlarge up- ay | 
on the skirt, sleeves buttoning upon the wrist ; hat of tulle d’ Allengon, with a spray of field flowers, mixed with wheat. Us 
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MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. | JOHN G. SAXE. 

MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. H. J. M. ; 

MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. EUGENE LIES. 

MRS. MARY S. B. DANA. J. B. W. 

MRS. E. LITTLE. JOHN H. RHEYN. 

AML. HENRY D. THOREAU. 
T. G. C. REV. J. D. BALDWIN. 
CANDACE, WM. ALLEN BUTLER. 
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I> Bound Volumes of the Union Magazine for sale at the office of publication 
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